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THE DEVELOPMENT 
GR AN 7, 


Pr is being asked in many circles what benefit agriculture can 
really derive from the Development Grant. Many people 
indulye in plausible generalities that seem to make it plain 
that the pending of a litth money on thy part of thre 


Government would at once set agriculture on a better and 
much more prosperous footing; but when they are pinned down 
to particulars it does not seem so easy to speak with effect. There 
sa limit to what money and Parliament can ac mplish. On the 
other hand, the two hundred thousand pounds set apart might b 
employed in a manner conducive to the welfare of husban ry 
but before any definite step is taken a clear idea ought to be 


e 


formed of what it is that needs development. There are ma; 

answers to the question, but it will be enough at the moment to 

point out three directions. The first and most important is 
’ 


we lelieve, the development of the livestock of the « UNntTy 
Hiere we are on a line which has proved remunerative 
in the past, and might be made much more so in the future 


lhe old rule of business, “ Run your profits and cut your 


losses,” apples exac tly to it, and there are many examples to 
how that in this department Government can intervene 


; with 
effect. Take for illustration the great dairying industry of this 
country. It is too notorious to need reassertion that the milking 
stock of the dairy-farmer is not at all what it ought to 
be. Milking herds have been got together at andom 


to then 


~ 


Cows are bred without due attention beine pid 
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pedigree; that is to say, that both on the male an ithe female 
side they are from milking stock. The oft-quoted Govern- 
ment of Denmark has taken this matter up, and by an elaborate 
system of inspection has been able gradually to improve the 
dairy herds. The elimination of disease, especially of tuber- 
<¢ also a necessity in the formation of a herd. Bad 
cows will mostly be found in the possession of the humblet 
type of farmer, and a portion of the fund could be wisely 
spent in the improvement of this class of livestock. In 
regard to horses, the duty of the Government is already recog- 
nised to some extent; but, still, there are on the farms a great 
many mares that ought not to be allowed to breed, and a great 
number of stallions that could not be expected to get any but 
wastrel foals. Here is another field for develo; ment. But 
perhaps the best opportunity of all is afforded by the livestock 
of the poor man and the small holder, namely, chickens. It 
was owing to the distribution of good laying strains in Ireland 
that it became possible to establish the great trade in exported 
eggs which is now carried on from that country. Hitherto in 
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england money has been liberally spent on lectures and othet 
teaching, but a system might be devised whereby really first-rate 
laying hens might be widely distributed. At present the cost of 
the best strains places them beyond the reach of the man with 
small capital; yet it is true of this kind of stock, as of all others, 
that the best costs no more to keep than the worst and forms a 
far more valuable asset. ‘There is much to do, then, in the way 
of developing and improving the livestock of the country. 
Perhaps in the category it is not wrong to place seeds. Nowa- 
days we have pedigree wheat as well as pedigree cows, and no 
doubt the State is already helping to apply the principles of 
Mendelism to new types ot wheat; but steps should be taken to 
get them into the hands of the practical farmer. At present only 
the intelligent minority are making use of the discoveries of 
Professors \\ ood, Biflen and others. 

A well-recognised tield for development lies in the improve- 
ment of the means of transit. The very essence of profitable 
farming is accessibility to a good market; and in spite of 
what has been done, the British farmer is considerably handi- 
capped by difficulties of this sort. Often his land and house 
lie far away from any railway station, and the attempts to reach 
such places by means of motor-vehicles have not yet been crowned 
with success. ‘The country motor serves many useful purposes, 
but it does not yet meet all the requirements of the farmer. 
Light railways might be extended to advantaye, the drawback to 
that being that they are not always remunerative. The agricul- 
tural district is not always a very profitable one in the eyes of the 
railway director. Still, the small holdings which are coming 
into existence must, to a large extent, depend for their prosperity 
upon produce of a kind which must be marketed quickly, and it 
is possible that in the future they may be able to give the 
railway managers those full trucks of which they talk so much. 
Chen it is notorious that the roads themselves require treatment. 
They were constructed for a kind of trathe very different from 
that which now makes the chief use of them. This matter ts, o! 
course, receiving attention, and general approbation is expressed 
of the principle now officially accepted that the care of the great 
trunk roads is a matter of Imperial interest. The old system of 
finding funds for the maintenance of the roads is, or ought to be, 
obsolete. 

Finally, we come to the great question of increasing the 
fertility of the soil, and here an opportunity occurs for the 
spending of far more funds than can possibly be devoted to 
the object. ‘To mention only a few of the directions in which 
activity might be shown, there is, to begin with, the erosion of the 
coast, the reclamation of land trom the sea, and the planting of 
such reclaimed land with forest trees. Here we have a scheme 
for adding considerably to the cultivated area of the United 
Kingdom. Afforestation is a matter that the Government will 
probably at no distant date take up on a large scale, though at 
present we are only groping our way towards a solution of the 
best way of making it profitable. The improvement of land 
yenerally deserves very caurelul thought, as we are bound to 
depend more and more as time goes on on high cultivation. 
Moreover, the portents just now point to a steady increase in the 
cost of provisions and the dearer bread and meat are the more 
necessity there is for extending the cultivated area. Before very 
long it may be incumbent on us to develop waste places into 
fields of wheat. 


Our Porrratt [llustration. 


r \ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Marjory 
( ) Coke. She is the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Leicester. 

*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
ardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
applicct.on is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to | 
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AST year, when high prices were realised at a lind sale 
in Wiltshire, there were those who suggested that 
this was not due to an improvement in agricul 
ture, but to local circumstances. ‘There seems to 
be a great reluctance to recognise that the severe 

depression that began in 1879 is now passing away; but 
a sale which took place the other day in Cheshire confirms 
the optimistic conclusion drawn from that in Wiltshire. The 
estate was part of that belonging to Sir Delves Broughton, tenth 
baronet of Broughton. One lot was withdrawn, and the sum of 
thirty-three thousand eight hundred and fifteen pounds was 
realised for five hundred and eighty-five acres, with farm buildings. 
The average price of pasture-land was sixty pounds per acre. 
Mr. Reginald Bellyse bought forty-six acres for three thousand 
two hundred and seventy pounds, and Mr. Christy- Miller thirty 
five acres for two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five pounds. A 
vood deal of the land was bought by the Cheshire County Council 
for small holdings. They paid nine thousand two hundred pounds 
for Batherton Dairy Farm of two hundred and sixteen acres. They 
bought two pasture-fields for fifty pounds and a small holding fot 
one hundred and fifty pounds. The price of land must always be 
considered the best test of the prosperity of agriculture. In the 
days of depression land was either unsaleable or it only obtained 
prices that must be described as trivial. We remember on one 
occasion seeing land within fifteen miles of the Bank sold for 
five pounds an acre. It could not now be purchased for fifty 
pounds an acre. 

Considerable sympathy will be felt with the council of the 
National Fruit-growers’ Association in the protest against the 
attempt to prevent street-hawkers from selling fruit in the City 
of London between the hours of g a.m. and 7 p.m. The fruit- 
growers recognise that the costermonger may be a humble but 
is certain y a most useful ally. As a rule, he is an extremely 
good judge of fruit and a still shrewder judge of a bargain, so 
that when a consignment arrives late at the market he is very 
willing to speculate and to disiribute his purchase among the 
chance buyers of the street. And in this he is serving the 
convenience of the public. It is in every way a good thing that 
those who are parched and weary with the dust and glare of the 
streets should be able to buy at a barrow the most refreshing 
food they can consume ; that is to say, the fruit provided by the 
costermonger. For example, the vast quantities of strawberries 
distributed during the season cannot but have a beneficial effect 
on the health of the community, and if the costermonger did not 
buy them they would, in many cases, rot in the market and be 
lost. The fruit-growers see clearly enough that, if the authorities 
of the City of London were permitted to carry out the intention 
of some of them to restrict the liberties of the street-hawkers, 
other towns would quickly follow their example and thus contract 
the distribution of fruit, which ought to be as free as possible. 


Not the least difficult phase of floriculture to understand is 
the change that occurs from time to time in the taste of the 
general public. <A particular flower may be a strong favourite 
for many years and then, owing to some inexplicable cause, 
lose its proud position and lapse into comparative obscurity. 
After a decade or two the flower may, and frequently does, 
come into favour once more and is grown on an even 
larger scale than was hitherto the case. The tulip, daffodil 
and a number of perennials are cases in point. This 
fact was manifested plainly to visitors at the Royal 
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Horticultural Society’s Hall on Tuesday last, where, in addition 
to the ordinary fortnightly exhibition, there was a_ special 
show of auriculas. At one time these members of the prim 
rose family found a home in nearly every garden, but during 
the last decade or two their culture has been very considerably 
curtailed. Now the signs point to a renewed popularity of the 
auricula. It will be very welcome to those who delight in a 
varied spring border. Its range of delicate colours, exquisite 
fragrance and, in many varieties, the farina on the flowers and 
follage recommend the auricula equally to the student of botany 
and the lover of old-fashioned garden flowers. 


Those who read poultry books are well aware that one 
writer copies another, and that they are extremely poor in original 
observation. This fact has been brought to our minds by a 
correspondent who, without any thought of publication, described 
to us a fact in poultry rearing that we do not remember to have 
seen mentioned in any book. It is that chickens brought up by an 


incubator ought to have their stomachs chilled. At first glance 
this may not appear to be a very prudent operation, 


but a litthe observation will show how very. strikingly it 
is in accordance with Nature. We know that eggs must 
be allowed to get cold, because for countless generations the hen 
has been accustomed to leave her clutch to get food for herself. 
It has not been so carefully noted that she treats her chickens 
in the same way. Her natural instinct is to scratch for them, 
and they run about and pick up the scraps of food that she 
gathers till they feel cold. Then they come under her wings 
and she broods them till they are warm again, when once more 
they steal forth in search of food and repeat the process again 
and again, alternately hot and cold. 


Our correspondent was convinced that a great number of 
incubator chickens were lost because no corresponding process 
was followed. He therefore tried a plan of his own. It may 
be said that he feeds his chickens entirely for the table and gives 
them only soft food. This he kneaded into a bail so hard that the 
young chickens could not devour it, and yet not so hard but 
that they could peck a little at a time. He placed this in the 
cold air around the foster-mother, and noticed that the little 
chickens did exactly as they would with their natural mother. 
They ran out and pecked little bits trom the ball until the cold 
began to affect them, and then they at once returned to the warmth 
of the foster-mother and remained in it until they felt comfortable ; 
but as it was impossible for them to pick much food at a time, th 
inclination to go out and pick soon returned. Nerved by hunger, 
they once more faced the cold air, and after picking a while at the 
ball returned to the foster-mother. All this has been watched 
very carefully during the present spring, and the result is a note 
worthy decrease in the number of deaths among the chickens. 


PRIMROSE GLEN. 
The swallows all were building when 
Spring found her way to Primrose Glen, 
And now gold clusters, tipped with dew, 
Pale Cuckoo-pint aud Windflowers too 
Peep out from mosses soft and wet, 
Like jewels delicately set. 
No glove shall soil one precious gem, 
Your naked hand must gather them, 
Kach singly —frail and pure and sweet 
Must draw them from their dim retreat, 
Lest where the bramble interlaces 
You tear their shy, exquisite faces. 


* Chiff-chaff, Chiff-chaff from vonder tree 
Comes chitter-chatter ceaselessly. 
And ** Cuckoo, Cuckoo” echoes, when 
*Tis primrose-time in Primrose Glen, 
And see, where hazel-rods grow high, 
Is poised a yellow Butterfly. 
Perhaps a primrose, yesterday, 
Took elfin wings and flew away! 
There’s magic in the air; but then, 
‘Tis primrose-time in Primrose Glen 
What thouvh their blossominy was late? 
All good things come to those who wait. 
Fay INCHFAWN 


The common seal of our shores is such a harmless, gentle 
creature that we read with concern the recurrent complaints made 
of it by the fishermen. On the Northern Coast it has been deemed 
necessary to shoot it for the sake of the salmon and othe 
fisheries between Holy Island and Berwick-on- Tweed. Now it 
is the turn of the men of the Wash to complain. ‘They are at 
present being tormented by the annual visit of great shoals of seals. 
The creatures consume an enormous quantity of fish, and what is 
even worse, they doa great deal of damage if they chance to get into 
a net, as their weight enables them to break it and to cause much 
We sympathise with 
the fishermen, as we do with all those who derive their livelihood 


harm and loss to the toilers of the sea. 
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either from the land or water. It is vexatious for the 
market-vardener to have the fruits of his labours stolen 
by the wild birds, and it is equally so for the poor fisher 
man to have his industry wrecked by seals; but it is probable 
that the latter could be frightened away or even thinned 
out without much slaughter being necessary. The animals are 
not in themselves of any great value. At one time they used 


to be killed in the North of Scotland and the Orkney and Shetland 


Islands, to fill the “ ecruisie,” as the little cottage lamp was called, 
with the oil they yield, and men who were exposed to all kinds 
of weather used to tan their hides to make garments of them. 
lsut those primitive needs are not felt so much in our advanced 


times, and, needless to say, the pelt is of no value to the furrier. 
lhus, neither the pot-hunter nor the sportsman has any induce- 
ment to injure the seal. 

We heard unusually lithe of our spring migrants this year 
during the first week or two of their arrival. It was not really 
curious that this should be so, for they never do find their voices 
while the weather is cold, and the wonder only is how some of 
them, such as the swallows, which live on winged insects, find 
food to keep the life inthem. ‘This winter, however, we saw a 
swallow, probably an injured one and unable to take part in the 
migration flight, as late as November and as far North as 
Windermere. So these birds must be good foragers. The 
cuckoo was vociferous on one or two exceptionally warm days 
after he came, but fell almost mute again; and the same story 
has to be told of the chiff-chaff, the willow-wren and others. All 
this is written of birds ina Southern county. Elsewhere the 
account may be different. The wryneck’s unmistakable call 
has been very little beard, and the first knowledge of its coming 
which it gave to the present writer was a sight of the bird—so 
eldom seen in comparison with the times that it is heard—on 
the ground, which, again, is unusual We seldom see it at any 
time except in tre 

lor the fifth time Mr. KE. M. Baerlein has won the amateu 
racquet championship. Numerous as these honours are, Mr. 
Baerlein has still some way to make up before be catches Mr. H. 
K. Poster with his eight wins. In his championship final with 
Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Baerlein did not start at his best, but later on 
he showed all that accomplishment which makes bim easily the 
best amateur of the day, and that knowledge of where the ball 
would be at the moment at which he could best deal with it, 
which has the effect of making the game seem quite a simple 
one. Mr. Ashworth put up a very plucky fight, but was 
obviously just a little out-classed. He is a little over forty years 
of age, and it was a great performance on his part to stay through 

uch a severe test without losing his form. Mr. Baerlein’s skill 
in foreseeing where the opponent would place the ball was no 
less than that with which he seemed to divine the place where it 
would most bother the opponent to have it returnedto him. The 
history of this championship is curious; in all its twenty-three 
years there have been ten champions, of whom Mr. H. K. Foster 
has won eight times, Mr. Baerlein five, Mr. Dames-Long worth 
thrice and the rest once each. 

The report on the constitution and government of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge which was issued a few weeks ago is now 
It is commonly accepted 
that the most important question before the University is that of 
compulsory Greek, and it is impossible that this shall be dealt 
with adequately until the Senate has been made a more repre 
sentative body than it is at present. All Masters of Arts have a 
vote in the Senate, but many men are prevented from taking 
their M.A. degree by the exorbitant fees which are charged and 
the expenses of keeping their names on the Boards of their 
Che result is that a large number of men take thei 
names off the Boards when they go down after taking their degree 
of L.A., and the Senate sutlers greatly from losing its connection 
with so many who were once members of the University. It is 
proposed to remedy this defect by reducing the charges made to 
all members of the University by way of degree fees and 
quarterly dues, , : 


undergoing discussion by the Senate. 


( ollege Ss 


Ihe fees for the degree s of B.A. and M.A. are 
to be reduced to one pound, and the ‘Capitation tax” on 
yraduates is to be abolished. To make up for the deficiency, 
the fees payable by undergraduates will be slightly increased. — 


Objection to these proposals bas been made by several who 
are taking part in the discussion. But the addition to the 
University fees need not press heavily upon undergraduates. 
The degree of M.A. is of real value. lo those who seek 
scholastic appointments it is indispensable. But under present 
conditions it is often quite inaccessible to those to whom it 
would be of most use. It must be remembered, too, that the 
increasing complexity of education is adding to the cost of 
University teaching, and consequently more money must be 
spent ir maintaming its efficiency. Opposition to the scheme 
eems, at the least, to be ill-timed, for a Royal Commission is 
hanging over the devoted heads of University politicians. 
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The argument that “this proposition would block the way 
for a far more sweeping reform” has been used again and 
again to shelve proposals of reform. As a matter of fact, 
Cambridge is quite willing to reform herself, but is prevented 
from doing so by a party in the Senate (as it is at present 
constituted) who are said to act, or rather to refrain from 
acting, on the principle that “ nothing should ever be done fox 
the first time.” 

It is not often we are called upon to say a requiem over a 
celebrity of the music-hall; but a few words of regret may 
not be wasted on Miss Lottie Collins, who died on Sunday last 
at the comparatively early age of forty-four. She will be 
remembered as the producer of what was, perhaps, the most 
popular song of our time, “ ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” ‘The tune was 
catchy,and the words did really portray the sort of girl who is 
always with us. It would make an interesting essay to show the 
process by which the music-hall song has supplanted the old 
lolk-song, which has died out even in the remoter rural parts. 
The folk-song came from people of limited and concentrated 
interests. It dealt with the comedies and tragedies of simple 
country life, even with its minor incidents. The music-hall song 
is olten an attempt, in its own unconscious way, to interpret 
the change of interests that new times and new conditions 
have brought with them. In speaking of its vulgarity, we 
must not forget that a very large proportion of the verses now 
treasured as folk-songs were ribald in the extreme, and could 
only be made fit for decent society by careful bowdlerisation. 
It would not be at all surprising if the music-hall song of to-day 
proved to be the tolk-song of to-morrow. 





“NEEVIE, NEEVIE, NICK NACK.” 
I was walking lonely, by the Cruives of Cree, 
Curlews, coots and plovers, my sole company, 
When across the meadow came my love to me, 
Singing in a low, sweet voice an old melody. 
“ Neevie, neevie, nick nack, which hand will you choose ? 
Do not hurry, take your time, you must win—or lose. 
If you guess the right one, I will aye be true, 
If you guess the wrong one, what am I to do?” 
First I kissed the right hand, then the lefi one, too, 
Then they both flew open, without more ado, 
In the left a daisy, in the other, too. 
“If you said the wrong one, what was I to do? 


“Are you angry, sweetheart, for I cheated thee” 
Did a mortal man e’er hear, such diplomacy! 
I am no more lonely, by the Cruives of Cree, 
Since across the meadow came my love to me. 
C. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


When motoring first became popular there was much 
discussion in the papers as to the proper terms to apply to it. 
“To mote,” “to volt,” “to volide,” were among the terms 
suggested ; but, as usual, the public took the nomenclature into 
its own hands, and “to motor” became the verb. A very 
similar controversy is now arising about flying. The words 
“aviator,” “aviation” and “to aviaie” are clumsy and ugly, 
yet it seems difficult to suggest an appropriate term for the 
new art. The words mentioned do not seem very good. 
“Flying men” is suggestive of flying foxes or flying fish. 
‘* Airmen,” although it is analogous to ‘** seamen "’ and “ landsmen” 
and so on, has a thin effect. “Sailor” is a very good word for 
seamen, and perhaps a little ingenuity may suggest an analogous 
word for those who navigate the upper air. “ Planeman” would 
at least be original ; but it is perfectly certain that whatever words 
may be suggested, the public will in the end choose its own 
vocabulary. Probably in practice the objection to “ aviator” 
will be that it cannot be curtailed easily, though that to some of 
us will appear a merit, when we remember such awful words as 
“phone ” for “ telephone” and “ bike” for ‘ bicycle.” 


So many things are made the object of the industry of 
collectors in our time that it is not surprising to find a sale 
consisting mainly of tobacco-pipes. It occurred the other day at 
Messrs. Sotheby's, when they disposed of a collection of pipes 
and other objects connected with the use of tobacco, selected 
from the collection of the late Mr. William Bragge. ‘The 
prices were not sensational, the highest being six pounds 
five shillings paid for an opium pipe with a tube of green 
jade sixteen inches long, and an enamelled silver socket and 
clip. A great deal of fancy and some artistic taste have been 
expended on the designs of pipes, in countries ranging from the 
Indian with his calumet to the Turk with his narghile. A 
generation ago there was a craze for colouring pipes. The 
workman coloured his clay, the gentleman his meerschaum ; but 
that was before the homely and useful briar had established 
itself so firmly in the affections of the smoker. The pipes of 
to-day are designed more for the purpose of giving present 
comfort than of being things of beauty and a joy for ever. 
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There is no man more ready than the trout-fisher to echo 
Browning's pleasant wish, “Oh to be in England, now that 
April’s there!” Even on the dry-fly streams the angler has 
begun operations with the small flies, which are even more 
satisfactory in the science required to take fish than the 
May-fly of a month or more later. On the quick-going 
rivers, where the wet fly is mostly used, April ought to be a very 
good month, and in the West Country one of the best. But 
many an angler this year, and in this favourite month, may 
well have been wishing himself elsewhere. The weather has 
been so cold that it has not encouraged the rise either of fly or 
fish, and sport has not been up to the mark. ‘The April showers, 
instead of gentle and genial, have been hail-storms of violent 
force, and fishing has been no more pleasant than profitable. 
But the salmon-fisher has continued to do well at intervals all 
through the month, and probably it has been a better spring, 
generally, for him than he has known for a good many years. 

lhe attention of all owners and lessees of woodland should 
be given to the memorandum of the Board of Agriculture and 


THE MONTH 


AY is undoubtedly the prettiest month of the year. In 
the gardens the fruit trees are at their gayest and the 
flowers look highly attractive, set as they are in the 
fresh green framework of leaves that the month 
provides. Even those who garden only for profit 

derive a certain amount of unailoyed pleasure from the mingling 
of colours and the song of birds that characterise this season of 
the year. But appreciation of the asthetic charm of opening 
blossoms ought to be no hindrance to a practical and business- 
like examination of them. Those who are interested in this side 
of the matter will finda vast amount of information in the notes 
which Mr. Cecil H. Hooper contributes to the current number of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. For some 
time past he has been interested in the variation of the time at 
which the various flowers appear, and this paper is a record of his 
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Fisheries on the subject of the larch saw-fly. It is notable that 
an insect which was not officially reported in this country until 
1906 has now become so numerous as to menace an important 
industry and product, for certainly the larch is among the most 
valuable of the timber trees that we can grow. It is to be hoped 
that all who see signs of the presence of the fly will notify the Board 
to that effect. The memorandum indicates what these signs are, 
and is, like other leaflets, to be obtained by application in writing 
to the Board. There is a penalty of ten pounds stated to be 
attached to the discovery of the insect and failure to acquaint the 
Board with the discovery; but it is to be hoped that a sense ot 
public duty will be more efficacious than the ten pound penalty 
in inducing owners of larch woods to give information at once, 
which may possibly lead to the checking of such a serious pest. 
Immense damage has been done by the fly in Northern Europe 
and in America. Wales, the North of England and the South of 
Scotland appear to be the areas attacked in our islands. The 
Board states that it is proposing to make an organised attack on 
the fly in all these districts simultaneously, and requests com- 
munications from those owners who are willing to assist. 


BLOSSOMS. 


observations used in conjunction with similar records which have 
been sent to him from Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Sussex 
and Kent, all of them important fruit-producing counties. — Last 
year was a very favourable one for watching the process, as there 
was plenty of bloom and it was very slightly checked by frost. 
At Wye Agricultural College there seems to have been a slight frost 
on the nights of April 30th and May 1st. Round London it was 
very much more severe, and absolutely destroyed, in some gardens, 
at any rate, the pear blossom for the year. At the same time, it was 
not uniform, and it was curious to observe that gardens in close 
proximity to one another were affected in very different degrees, 
In some the pear crop was absolutely ruined. Others seemed to 
escape almost without injury. In the fruit plantations dealt with 
by Mr. Hooper little damage seems to have been done, 
berries, red currants and black currants were all well in flower 
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are oO small, 
on nut trees do 
not appear to 
uller much 
lronm extreme 
ot weather, 
and last year 
they vent 
throughacon 
siderable 
amount of 
frostand snow 
undamaged, 
bush trunrt 
come into Ward Mui) PLUM IN 
Primrose Day, April rgth. Gooseberries flowered trom that 
date till May 6th, red currants till May 21st, and black currants 


to the same date Japanese plums, too, came into flower 
on April roth, but the Luropean varieties were a few days 
later, appearing on April 22nd. Che flowering period with them 


seems to have been of briefer duration than in the preceding 
year. Mr. llooper has taken an average from his records ol 
Wye, and from the ten years’ records of Mr. John Watkins of 
llereford and the eleven years’ records of Mr. H. B. Pollard of 
Evesham, and ha drawn up a list of plums, divided into early 
bloomers and late bloomers, which should be of great value 
to those who are beginning fruit-vrowing, since it is most 
necessary to plant the species of plum which is most 
suitable to the situation of the garden. In dry, sunny, 
warm place the early bloomers may safely be planted; 
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but where 
conditions are 
less favour- 
able it may be 
more prudent 
to use the lat 
blooming 
varieties. The 
list is a con 
siderable one, 
and it is suffi- 
cient for us to 
note here that 
among those 
constantly 
early are the 
Japanese 
plums, Grand 
Duke, Dama 
scene and 
Black Dia 
mond, while 
among the last 
to flower in 
the records are 
Coe’s Golden 
Drop and 
Pond’s Seed- 
ling. It isin 
teresting to 
note that the 
average dura- 
tion of flower 
at Wye was eighteen days. Mr. John Watkins, who has kept 
records for a long time, found that there was a range of no fewer 
than forty days in the time of plums commencing to flower, the 
earliest being March 18th, and the latest April 28th. His belief 
is that the best crops of plums are obtained in late seasons, and 
that early varieties do best when grown in a high situation, where 
they escape the spring frosts. 

There is no blossom one likes better to see th in that of the 
cherry, and on it Mr. Hooper's note is very interesting. Cherries 
came into flower on April 21st, and lasted till May 18th. They 
seem to have met with no check, as the crop was an exception- 
ally good one. ‘The different varieties of cherries seem to come 
into flower at very much the same period. The earliest and 
latest varieties had about fifteen days of simultaneous flowering. 


Obviously this is as good from the point of view of the practical 
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orchardist as it is from that of the lover of the picturesque, who 
delights to behold the orchard as a sea of colour. What 
the fruit-grower thinks of is that the effect of the trees all 
flowering together is to facilitate the act of fertilisation. Pears 
seem to have come into flower later than they do round London; 
that is to say, on April 26th to May 26th. An average duration of 
flower of fifteen varieties was less than fifteen days. The crop 
was not a good one. Mr. Hooper points out that from experi- 
ments in America and also in England it appears that many 
varieties of pears cannot be fertilised from their own kind, and 
the conclusion is drawn that it is advisable to plant different 
varieties in orchards rather than to have a large number 
of one variety. Apple blossom is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. \Ve are given the average order of commence- 
ment of blossom on diflerent varieties of apple from twenty-six 
records taken in 
various parts of 
England. He 
divides the list 
into early-flower- 
ing apples, of 
which the first to 
come last year was 
Irish Peach, which 
flowered on May 
6th ; mid-season - 
flowering apples, 
of which a legion 
came into blossom 
on May 11th; and 
late-flowering 
apples, which 
opened on May 
igth. The average 
length of time they 
continued in flower 
was fifteen days. 
Mr. Hooper has 
earned our grati- 
tude by keeping 
and publishing 
these records. 
They are of the 
utmost importance 
to the truit- 
erower, whose 
object is, as far as 
possible, to elimi- 
nate from his 
business that un- 
certainty which is 
due to the vagaries 
of English 
weather. The 
more exactly we 
know the time at 
which the buds of 
Howers will open, 
the better chance 
there is of taking 
precautions 
against their de- 
struction by frost. 

In addition to 
lruit trees he has 
also kept in his 
chronicle the 
records of straw- 
berries and rasp- 
berries. The 
former com- 
menced to flower 
at Wye on May 
gth, and were in Ward Muir. 
full flower from 
May 22nd to May 25th, remaining in flower until July 6th. Of 
course, strawberries do not run so much risk from frost as do 
apples, currants and pears. The excessive rain was the cause of 
a heavy crop, but the fruit was deficient in flavour. Rasp- 
berries began to flower on May 24th, were in full flower on 
June 2nd, and finished flowering about July 6th. These, again, 
suffer little from frost; but last year the crop was not a good 
one, mainly because of the excessive amount of rain that fell, and 
from the consequent lack of sunshine. 

These records could not have been published at a more 
)pportune moment, since May is pre-eminently the month of 
blossom and the writer’s facts can be tested at the moment. We 
cannot profess to have surveyed a wide area; but as far as we 
have seen, the blossom this year is at least as profuse as it was 
last year. Plum trees are now white, and although there are 
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prophets who think that after so many bumyer years a lean one 
is now due, there are no signs of it at present. On the contrary, 
there is lavish promise of fruit, and it is most lavish on the finet 
sorts. The pear trees were also in full bloom on the First of 
May. Inthe orchard we are thinking of chiefly it would be impos- 
sible to excel last year’s show of bloom, but this one is nearly 
equal toit. Last year, however, the crop was literally nipped in the 
bud on the night of May 5th,and undoubtedly we are now approach 
ing a very crucial time for this kind of fruit. On the apple trees 
the bloom is not yet out, but the buds are sufficiently advanced 
to show that in the course of a very few days the trees will 
be covered, so that this week is a critical one for this fruit also. 
It is said that in some districts the strawberries flowered before 
the raspberries, but, stiJl confining our attention to the same 
garden, the facts were not so this year. There is no sign of a 
flower-bud yet on 
the strawberrie 

but those on the 
raspberry = canes 
are fully formed 
and ready to break 
into flower. Mr. 
Hoopet says that 
the strawberries at 
Wye commen ed 
to flowe! on 
May oth, and 
raspberries a few 
days later; but 
there is consider 
able variation with 
the district. 
Gooseberries thi 
year seem to be 
rather in front of 
their usual time, 
as on some of the 
more forward, 
bushes the be ries 
are already begin 
ning to take shape. 
Black and red 
currants were in 
full flower on the 
l‘irstof May. As 
far as can be 
observed nothing 
has yet occurred 
in the way olf frost 
to cause damage; 
but, of course, the 
experienced 
orchardist knows 
that it is very 
unwise to holloa 
until he is out of 
the wood. In the 
enyvlish climate it 
1S proverbial that 
there is. nearly 
always a May 
flood, and the yeat 
IS more than fortu 
nate in which we 
manage to escape 
severe May frosts. 
We do not think 
that, as far as the 
general garden is 
concerned, there 1s 
so much to be 
feared as usual, 
because from all 
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pass we hear of 
the uncommon slowness with which seeds of all kinds hay 
germinated. It might have been thought that the sunny days of 
early March and April would have hastened the spring, but thi 
was not the effect produced. Veyetation was checked rathet 
than hurried, a result due, no doubt, to the frost and cold winds 
that prevailed at night. 
one. Vegetation comes on much more quickly in moist 


\ sunny spring is not always an early 
dull, cloudy weather, with a comparatively high temperature 
averaged over the twenty-lourt hours, than it goes with 
a burning sun at noon and a biting north-east wind blowing 
at night. 


Comparing our own notes with those sent from other part 
of England, we see no reason to be pessimistic. In the huge 
fruit - growing district of L’evesham, a fine but not u rm 
show of f[ruit 1s reported, and equally good wcounts are l 
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hand from Kent ut no grower will feel | appy ull about they are in nearly every other civilised country. The more that is 
Nay t. ifter which § the danger of frost is greatly given, however, the more will be required, and among other things, 
essene we may be quite sure, will be pure milk and healthy cattle. It 


s only the exigencies of political strife that have delayed the passage 

» : J TP T at of the Milk Bill, and it is not probable that delay will lead to less 
AG k ICT Lae k A # N OT ES. stringent provisions as regards air space and _ healthy housing for 
the cows kept for the purpose of supplying milk to the towns. In 

Punk Circutar Dairy ** BARN.” the Bill introduced by Mr. Burns, and also in that of Mr. Courthope 





eve of changes in which is based upon it, this question of air space is not specifically 
tt s agricultural, for whichever way we look we see signs of activity dealt with. Under either of these Bills this important matter would be left 
whi 1 few to the discretion of 
the Local Government 
Board, who would, 
we may suppose, deal 
with each case on its 
merits. Any Act con 
taining a cliuse fixing 
the air space at, say, 
eight hundred cubic 
feet per cow — the 
allowance now insisted 
on by some local 
authorities—would 
necessitate the 
f the industry are as enlargement or re- 


mmon as flowers in building of the 


May, and ev in our majority of the cow- 
vil | the sheds in the country; 
ildee receive ele but short of such an 


mentary instruction in absurd enactment, we 


botany, chemistry an may fully expect that 
the life - history f a large number of 
anima Chere never landowners may be 
was atime when agr compelled to spend 
titural subjects can considerable sums if 

) fren before they continue to let 
Parliament or when their land to dairy- 
bodies representing farmers. Under these 





the farmers wer cone circumstances, any 


ulted so frequently proposals for cheapen- 
1s they now are by the S Saunders A HAPPY TRIO. Copyright ing the construction of 
Government new buildings, which 
departments, Everything points to a great change being about to take shall, at the same time, render them more durable and also more 
place in the attitude of Parliament and the Government towards agriculture, convenient, should at least merit the consideration of those on whom the 
ind the time may not be far distant when its interests may be fostered as burden of the expenditure must fall. In America the winter quarters of the 
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cows are called ‘ 


‘barns and are made to setve the double purpose of 
shelters for cattle and stores for their fodder. There are many such in this 
country, though they are by no means very common. I can say, however, 
that they are extremely convenient and economical to the tenant in the 
saving of labour and might well be adopted in this country. The University 
of Illinois claims to have discovered a plan for the construction of thes: 
‘** barns” which renders them not only stronger and more convenient, but fa: 
less costly. They say that we have been too long wedded to the rectangular 
shape, adhering to it simply because our fathers before us have done so. 
They have tried the circular shape and find it superior in every way. In the 
centre they have a huge ‘‘silo” which can be used for silage or dry fodder, and thi- 
position minimises the labour of serving the cows. The circular roof gives 
the wind no destructive grip, and is therefore far more durable. Above all, 
the saving of timber in construction is very great. For the same floor space 
this saving amounts to from thirty-four to fifty-eight per cent. in the 
circular building, according to the details of their construction, The 
bulletin of the Experimental Station goes into every detail, and the 


” 


pamphlet is well illustrated with every detail of these ‘“‘barns” and 


their building. A. T. M. 


Tue Bririsu DAtky-FARMKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


An excellent programme has been arranged for the British Dairy- 
Farmers’ Conference in Holland, which takes place at the end of this 
month. Two papers are to be read on the opening day and discussed, 
one by Dr. J. J. L. van Rijn on ** The Dairy Industry of the Netherlands,” 
and ‘*The Measures Adopted in the Netherlands to Combat Disease in 
Cattle,” by Dr. J. Poels, Principal of the Government Serum Institute at 
Rotterdam, It will probably astonish English dairy-farmers to hear of 
the huge yields of milk given by the Dutch cows, and, more so, how the fat 
percentage has been increased therein. In view of the very unsatisfactory 
manner in which the question of tuberculosis is dealt with in England, there 
will be shown the efficient system adopted by the Dutch for freeing their 
country of bovine tuberculosis. Visits will take place to typical Dutch farms 
and creameries, and the State Agricultural School will be visited at Wage- 
wingen. In Friesland will be noticed the result of the fight between proprietary 
and co-operative dairy interests. A little trip will also be made around the 
dead cities of the Zuider Zee, and a treat is in store with the inspection of the 
cheese market at Alkmaar, and here the profitable side of Dutch cheese- 
making will be disclosed. Inthe Midden-Beemster each farm will be noticed 
to have its own gasworks, as, being below sea-level, the marsh gas is collected 
and stored in small gasometers and utilised for heating and lighting. The 
Hague and Amsterdam are comprised in the itinerary, as well as a visit to the 


National Flower and Bulb Show at Haarlem. As a whole, it should be a 
most instructive tour. EK. W. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN GRASs, 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the grazing produced by an 
old pasture-field in early summer is much more valuable than fresh shoots 
grown upon the same field in autumn, Even in years when a 
mild and growthy back-end follows a dry and unproductive summer, 
the fresh, green and bountiful pasturage of September and October 
possesses much fewer nutritive quailitics than the scanty herbage of June 
and July. Why is this? I must confess I do not know. No one 
has been able to tell me, with any degree of certainty, and the matter is not 
dealt with much in beoks. The subject is one which might well repay the cost 
and trouble of investigation. What particular properties of soil or season make 
the June grass rich and the October grass poor from a feeding point of view ? 
One might be pardoned for thinking that with favourable weather conditions the 
young shoots thrown up in the latter part of the year should be just as 
valuable as those produced earlier. There is, of course, « definite reason 


for the difference, and if that reason could be discovered, a partial, if not 
a complete, remedy might be found. A plausible explanation would be that 
Nature’s vital forces are strong and vigorous in spring and early summer, after 
the winter’s sleep, and that as autumn and winter approach these forces 
abate in strength and become less and less able to effect their purpose. 
This is well enough, so far as it goes, jut it does not carry us far. The 
autumn growth [ am thinking of, and have seen, shows no indication of spent 
strength on the part of the soil, for the quantity of herbage produced is quite 
as great as, cr even greater than, the growth of the earlier months, The 
output is satisfactory; it is the quality that is at fault. Is there a shortage 
of plant food in the soil? It seems unlikely, else the yield would not be 
so great. Or is the character of the plant foods in the soil changed as the 
year goes on, so that they yield less nourishment to growing plants? This 
can hardly be thought of in view of the fact that other farm crops, like grain 
and roots, are obtaining suitable food in sufficient quantity to promote proper 
growth, long after the grass has passed its best. Is the reason to be found in the 
plant itsel! ? 

Some plants have a long period of growth, others mature quickly. 
Some are early in shooting, others are late, but all are more or less young in 
early summer and are then doing their best with well-oiled wheels. We 
expect both quantity and quality at this season, 3ut, no doubt, energy 
slackens as the year goes on, as a consequence of exhausted strength, and it 
may be that the quality of the resultant produce is thereby impaired ; that is 
to say, impaired by reason of a decrease of functional activity, At the same 
time, the period of active, profitable life may, I believe, be very much extended 
by suitable management. A lawn regularly and closely mown produces more 
nutritive shoots in autumn than a pasture which is allowed to seed <A 
“seeds” hayfield gives a better aftermath when cut in the flowering stage 
than when cutting is deferred until the seeds are ripe. Probably, therefore, 
close yrazing during summer ensures more profitable pasturage being obtained 
in autumn While this is so, it may also well be that manurial treatment 
gives better autumn grass. At that season nitrification is very active, and 
the abundant supply of nitrates, in the absence possibly of sufficient 
phosphates, may be the cause of a weak and watery growth. A dressing of 
phosphates, of which pastures are very {requently deficient, may conceivably 
supply what is lacking, and it may well be that this is one of the benefits 


following the use of slag. RB C. 
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COLONIAL, NOTES 


Poe Ponrrican Fururre or CaNnapa, 


OST Englishmen have read with great interest the 
reports of the discussion that has taken place on 
the Navy Bill which has received the assent of the 
two Houses in Canada and now only awaits the 
signature of the Governor-General. It was passed 

by the Senate without a division. A theme which could not be 
avoided was the relationship that is likely to exist between 
Great Britain and Canada in the future, and it is well that 
this should be discussed in the light of reason, with as little 
sentiment as possible, since continued Union must inevitably 
depend on mutual advantage. Some of the speakers pointed out 
that in their young days it was customary for Canadians to speak 
of England as “ home,” but that the fashion of recent years has 
gradually died out, and now Canada is home. This is both 
proper and natural. As a country extends and develops it must 
assume an individuality of its own, and Great Britain ought to 
encourage this feeling, because it is the sort of patriotism on 
which the stability of every country must depend. ‘There were 
also speakers who, in an unimpassioned manner, looked forward to 
a time when the connection between the Mother Country and het 
daughter will cease. They adopted the view that Canada 
cannot always keep the Bond of Unien. It must be independent. 
We do not think this view is a very far-sighted one. At any 
rate, for many generations yet to come, Canada standing by 
itself would be a comparatively weak State, and that great com- 
plications are arising and are likely to bear bitter fruit in the 
future is obvious to every student in the world of politics, If 
we on this side of the Atlantic have a difficulty to settle with 
Germany so have the United States with Japan, and were one 
of the mighty struggles that have occurred again and again in 
history to take place now, Canada would be in a weak position 
by herself. 

As an integral part of the British Empire, however, 
she can hold her own and absolutely forbid interference. In 
this way Canada is tied to Great Britain by the deepest interests. 
Moreover, there is no record of a colony having continued to 
flourish after it was cut off irom supplies of fresh blood 
from the old country. It is good for Canada that a stream 
of emigrants from Great Britain is continually pouring into het 
ports. It is equally good for us that we should have this outlet, 
and that in an emergency the whole Empire might stand or fall 
together. As long as there is the union that at present exists 
between Great Britain and her Colonies the peace of the 
English-speaking part of the world is assured. The day has 
long gone past for the assumption of any appearance ol 
superiority in the matter. What is wanted is simply a strong 
and binding alliance between people who come of the same 
blood and speak the same language. It does not matter much 
that Canada has chosen to have her independent Navy, as two 
fleets can easily work in conjunction, and it would be a great 
mistake to encourage any friction between the two nations that 
in the end would be likely to create a lasting difference between 
them. 

EMPIRE Day, 


All of us are hoping that May a2ist will come with more 
sunlight than did the first working day of the month, because 
on it is to be celebrated the great new feast of Empire Day. 
Preparations on a large scale have been going on for a length 
of time, and there is every reason to believe that the meeting 
will be crowned with success. The idea was taken up 
cordially in many of the most distant Colonies, and there will 
be participants in it not only from a place so comparatively 
near as Canada, but from South Africa, India, and the most 
distant over seas dominions of the King. Nor has Lord 
Meath, who is taking such an active part in the organisation, 
forgotten the children. ‘They are to have an open air celebration 
of their own in Hyde Park, and it would have been a thousand 
pities to miss this out of the programme. When we thinkof Empire 
we should always think of the generations that are to follow, 
and an essay in good Imperialism can be best inculcated when 
minds still possess the impressionable vigour of early youth. 
Probably, too, those who come after us will feel that distance 
has been brought nearer annihilation than it was im our time. 
The scientific knowledge of every country is directed at thi 
moment to increase and facilitate the power of transit. Without 
being visionaries we may look forward toatime when it will be easy 
to conduct a business or follow a profession at the other side of 
the globe and return easily for an annual holiday. All this will 
tend to the consolidation of the Empire. Indeed, there is 
nothing so efficacious in bringing people together as an easy 
means of travelling; so that a man who is, say, in London 
to-day may be in Rhodesia within a fortnight. It would take 
time to accomplish the vast improvement that all this implies, 
but when we look back on what has been accomplished during 
the last quarter of a century, it 1s impossible to describe any 
dream of the future as unrealisable. 
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TALES 





BY 


ADAM LORIMER. 





TARGET was the eldest 
M of a family of six, 
almost crowded out 
of their narrow home in a 
remote village in Aberdeen- 
shire, where the father was a working stonemason. She was 
discovered by Mrs. Boyd from Ayrshire, and engaged to go back 
with her assole maid. Tall, lithe, brown-skinned, with a fearless 
eve and an open, comely countenance, of which every feature 
seemed to possess a special and most earnest purpose, Marget 
looked no common person. Mr. Boyd, after surveying her with 
eves skilled by the duties of Procurator Fiscal, remarked to his 
wife: “‘ There is very little of the look of servant in that lass.” 
Marget’s upbringing was of the olden kind. The penal 
thoroughness of the parish school, and the authority of the 
parish kirk, left her in ignorance of nothing essential. At home 
she learned from her mother that life is unceasing toil; and 
from her father that a little whisky, or even on occasion too 
much whisky, is not incompatible with high character. ‘ You'll 
be a good lass, Marget,”” were her mother’s parting words, 
and while Marget smothered her tears as the cart jolted her 
and her basket over the moor the mother’s were falling unwiped, 
lest the younger bairns should notice, upon her household task. 
It was a childless house in Ayrshire to which Marget went. 
Mrs. Bovd was thirty years younger than her husband, the 
Fiscal. She devoted her chief energies to the furtherance of 
many schemes for benefiting society in general. During Marget’s 
first week she was busy with a paper for the Philosophical 
Society of the town on “ The Influence of the Greek Colonies 
on the Parent State.”’ Betweenwhiles she taught Marget her 
duties. Her method consisted in repeating the same orders 
every day. Marget endured this for a time, thinking that her 
efficiency would become obvious to her mistress. But as the 
lady continued the superfluous commands, Marget at last 
suggested she should stay upstairs till things went wrong. 
When this was reported to Mr. Boyd as impertinence he in- 
sinuated yvently that there was reason in it. The Fiscal by 
nature and avocation was a close observer of human nature. 
At the end of the first fortnight of Marget’s service he found 
his slippers were always where he wanted them, his spectacles, 
polished clean, lay beside the newspaper, his shaving-water 
was hot, and not a button was missing or a stocking unmended. 
Every morning his coat and hat, clean-brushed, were ready in 
the hall, and his gloves laid out nicely smoothed. He began 
to feel himself in the power of a beneficent influence that hung 
about him, not only providing for all his temporal needs, but 
even interpreting his thoughts and predilections. The ex- 
perience was new to this married bachelor. “Is it you that 
strops my razor, Marget ?” he asked her one day in quiet. 
“Ay,” answered Marget, “it wasna very keen.” Some days 
later he heard Marget’s voice raised high in the kitchen: ‘ Mrs. 
3oyd, I will not have ye killing flies on my clean table. If 
you will kill flies, take awa’ the corpses.’’ He composed his 
mouth as best he could when his wife came upstairs with a 
flushed face, but she said nothing. 
If there were no children in the house, there was a dog. 
He peeped in at the door of Marget’s kitchen one morning, 
as fine a year old Aberdeen terrier as might be found. There 
he remained sniffing, enquiring, waiting. ‘‘ Walk in,” said 
Marget. He hesitated. “Stay out, then.”’ Marget turned 
to her stove as if he were not there. That decided him. He 
advanced to where she stood and looked up at her with tremb- 
ling nose. ‘“‘ Come here and let’s see ye.”” She spoke the true 
dog’s language. Whether it was that he knew her for a friend 
at once, or detected the country in her, who shall say; but 
when she laid her hand upon him he wagged his tail and swore 
fealty. He was neither brown nor grey. Dull ashes was his shade. 






So she calied him Dinnie, which in 
Aberdeen means something of the 
sort “ And so ve eat cake and 
drink tea upstairs, do ye? 
You're no a dog; you're a lady 
Fie!” He admitted it. “Come up here.” He crept into het 
lap, and had his teeth, his ears, his tail all narrowly examined 
Tucking him under her arm, she fetched a stiff brush and 
thoroughly cleaned him. Though he winced, he submitted. 
‘You're owre fat. D’ye hear? You're owre fat.” He pleaded 
guilty and stared at her with humid eyes. Out of the head 
of an old mop she made a ball, and sent him racing after it, 


calling him Dinnie Ihat settled it: he became Marget’s dog, 
and his home was where she was. His name upstairs had been 


Jock, but when Mrs. Boyd called him so he pretended not. to 
hear, or made a face that caused the Fiscal to shake with sup 
pressed laughter. “* How is it, Marget,”’ he asked one morning 
as she was straightening his coat in the hall, “ that Dinnie won't 
take tea now?” “IT put senna init,” said Marget. “ And what 
did you put in the cake?” “ Jalap. Tea and cake’s no for dogs.” 
You could see the Fiscal’s very back smiling all down the street 

As time went on Marget prevailed more and more. One 
afternoon the Fiscal asked her about some items in a long 
three-months’ account from the grocer. “ It’s a wasteful way 
0’ livin’,”” answered Marget. ‘‘ Gude kens if we had the things 
or no. Ye'’d much better give me the money every day, and 
pay as ye go.”” There was a little altercation that evening 
between husband and wife on the subject, and the grocer some 
days later had also something to say But Marget’s way was 
adopted—and she changed her grocer. Under the new order 
of things the mistress chafed occasionally. The Fiseal, how 
ever, always made out, gently but firmly, that Marget’s methods 
were sound wisdom, and her ways of speech merely plain common 
sense. Besides, as Marget’s dominion in the house extended 
the lady received compensation in the greater leisure she 
enjoyed for regenerating the world 

Marget next took the garden in hand, and made it yield 
many sorts of homely flowers, which came up all sweet and 
healthy from her kindly tendance. One morning the Fiscal 
asked her if he might have a pink to wear in his coat in court 
She pinned the flower in, and stood back to look at him as one 
surveys a piece of handiwork. Suddenly she flushed scarlet, 
and seemed struck with awkwardness. In the afternoon when 
the Fiscal returned home he found a bunch of the flowers in a 
vlass on his table, and every day afterwards, as the seasons 
permitted, a nosegay awaited him in the morning. Partly by 
natural gift and partly by diligent enquiry Marget learned to 
cook the dishes he liked in the way he liked them \s time 
passed the quiet, urbane lawyer found himself drawn ever 
closer in a web of subtle influences. He was conscious of being 
able to move them but not to sway them. He soon discovered 
also that he was saving money through Marget’s dealings with 
the new grocer, whom her patronage had greatly~helped to 
establish. Indeed, there was not a tradesman in the town but 
coveted the custom of ‘‘ the Fiscal’s lass,”’ the stately girl who did 
her shopping every morning, dressed in plain black, with het 
dog, as proud and as pure of breed as herself, trotting at her heels 

Marget was now twenty-one and Dinnie three years of 
age, both in the very flower of their prime At this time a 
new dog came to the street, an under-grown, wiry tyke of an 
Airedale. One morning Marget was drawn from her kitchen 
by the growling of Dinnie on the path. In the street gateway 
stood the Airedale prospecting. Phough thoroughly displeased 
it was clear that Dinnie did not altogether like the look of the 
stranger with his heavier body and deeper jowl. Marget gazed 
for a moment at her dog and her eves took fire. ‘“ What!” 
she cried, ‘‘ ve wad let a strange dog stand in your door? Out 
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wi lum! §S ! It was as the order to the Light 
Brigade. Not Dinnie’s to reason why With one wild rush 
he was on the enemy For some moments there was a mad 
melée, and when the combatants righted themselves Dinnie 
had half of the Airedale’s left ear in lis jaws, while an inch of 
his own shoulder was in the teeth of the foe Phough dragged 
about by a greater strenuyth, not a morsel of that ear would 
Dinnie surrender A man from the crowd which had gathered 
proposed to beat the degs apart with astick. Marget pushed him 
back with a vigorons shove. ‘“ Daur ye strike my dog?” Then 


as she had seen the herd laddies do, she choked off the Airedale 
ind persuaded Dinnie with some trouble to let go Shutting the 
vate between them, she took Dinnie inside, washed his wound, and 
wiped him, telling him he was an “ awfu’ warrior.” Every morning 
thereafter Dinnie went to the gate and made the street ring with 
his boastful challenve. and the Airedale from his door far down 
returned the threat, but by wise consent they kept apart 

In the autumn of that year the work of the court seemed to 
press heavily on the Fiseal. Mrs. Boyd was too busy to notice 
the chanye being cle ply engaged in paraphrasing the OpPMLOns 
or standard authorities on the comparative culture of Carthage 
and Rome. But it did not escape Marget, and one afternoon on 
his return home, pretending an occasion, she entered his room 
‘You seem tireder than usual, Mr. Boyd,” she said 

He answered, with a smile, “ IT am tired, Marget.” 


Irv a little spirits, then.”” Marget had the simple faith 


of her upbringing in “ spirits.” 

Phe Fiscal answered “| don’t like the idea of beginning 
the habit.” 

“ Habit !"’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ What harm can habits do 


a man like you?” 

Mr. Bovd’s life had been passed in criminal prosecutions 
He knew what it was to be deceived, cajoied and practised 
upon, but no one had ever declared to him before that moment 


that he was a better man than he believed himself to be Next 

day in the same circumstances he called Marget to lus roon 

‘IT was wondering, Marget, if | might take a little spirits?” 
‘Of course ve will,” she answered, decisively 


A heavy calendats prolonged the SCSSIONS and the Signs 
of strain increased in the Fiscal, showing chiefly in a difficulty 


of breathing. Marvet called it asthma, and continued the 
treatment of “a little spirits under lis haif-amused acquies 
cence, until one day he said, “ No, Marget The doctor says 
no more spirits, but these powders instead.” He laid a packet 
before her eyes in a drawet “It's something more serious 


than asthma Marvet's eyes were searching lis face with such 
urgent anxiety that the rest seemed forced from him. “ It 
is the heart, Marget, the heart, and that ts the beginning of the 
end. tam nearly a done man.” 

“Och, sir, you're just casten down by the doctor's word,’ 
said Marvet 

“We shall see, Marvet But he says that somebody who 
is always about in the house is to be told. It seems a pity to 
disturb Mrs. Boyd 0 keep the knowledge to yourself” 

The proot came sooner than Mr. Beyd antictpated. On 
lus return one afternoon Marget was surprised by the ringing 
of his bell, for he had always called her by voice after the first 
few weeks Entering the room she found the Fiscal stretched 
back in his chair, deathly pale, and his features drawn by pain. 
Without hesitation or word of surprise she mixed the powder 
and gave it him, ane sitting beside him chafed his hands. ‘ Can 
I leave ve and run for the doctor?” she asked The Fiseal 
oniy grasped ber hand as if to bid her stay By and by he 
recovered considerably, and with gentle imperiousness she put 
him to bed, sitting beside him, Dinnie looking on anxiously, 
till Mrs. Boyd's return 

In a few days the household resumed its customary cours 
save that Mr. Boyd was more at home, and Marget, on one 
pretext or another, never left him untended for long at a time 
When she was occupied in cooking she would suggest to him 
a walk round the garden with Dinnie, and he always obeved 
One day she said to him, “1 was going to ask for a holiday 
next Sabbath, as Mrs. Boyd is most at home that day, but if 
ve thought ve would want me [I wouldna go.” 

And he answered, “ I would like if every dav was a holiday 
for you, Marget. Go and enjoy yourself.” Then he asked 
her where she was going. For the first time in his knowledge 
of her Marget hesitated: the Fiscal could see her colour rise. 
‘Never mind, Marget ; I have no business with your affairs.” 

Stil she kept silence. He was standing in the garden 
doorway looking at Marget’s beds of violets and wallflowers 
while Dinnie, with one ear cocked, was watching with great 
restraint a large bumbie-bee 


“Til tell ve, sir,” she said, suddenty “T am going to 
Maybole with John Maclaren to see his folk.”’ 

‘I hope you will like them,” said the Fiscal, smiling. 

“I’m thinking, maybe, it’s to see if they like me.” 
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“ They will be queer foik if they don’t, Marget.’ 

“Weel, sir, [| never set out to be liked. J carena who 
splers or speculates about me.” 

“I've noticed that, Marget. Is John Maclaren the new 
grocer ? ”’ , 

Just him, sir.” 

“ Well, Marget, he is a lucky man.” 

“ That’s as may be,” she answered, half defiantly. ‘ I’m 
no proud. I’m no expecting to find a man like you.” As the 
daring of the words flashed on her she laughed, became confused, 
then burst into tears and hid her face in her apron. The Fiscal 
passed quietly into the house. 

On the Sunday of Marget’s absence the hour of her always 
punctual return passed; ten struck, then eleven, and _ still 
there was no sign of her. Mrs. Boyd, kept out of bed, was 
nursing her wrath and inveighing to her husband against servants. 
All her friends told her that three years was a long enough time 
to keep even the best of them. Marget’s airs were the taik 
f the town, and now Marget would have to go. To all of 
which Mr. Boyd replied by suggesting that she should go to 
bed, and leave him to wait. She was about to consent to this 
course when Marget’s key was heard in the door, and she rose 
to encounter her. The Fiscal interposed, “ One moment, m\ 
dear,” he said, in a tone she did not remember to have heard him 
use. She asked, faintly, what he meant. ‘‘ Leave the lass to 
me,’ he answered, decisively. At that moment Marget tapped at 
the room door and entered, Dinnie following, dusty but content. 
‘Il am sorry at being so late: we—we lost our road.” 

‘Go to bed now, Marget,” said the Fiscal, “ and explain 
to me in the morning.” 

Mrs. Bovd retired in dudgeon, while the Fiscal remained 
in his room. He sat long waiting for signs of Marget going to 
bed, and at last, standing in the lobby, he thought he could 
hear sounds of sobbing in the kitchen. Going there at once, 
he met Marget weeping. “I canna go to bed, sir; | couldns 
sleep nor rest. I’ve done wrong, [I’ve done wrong.” 

‘But what kept you, Marget ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing at a’, sir, nothing. We just wandered and 
daundered, and forgot the time o’ night, and you, and every 
thing.” 

fhe Fiscal took her hand and said, “ Wipe your eves, 
Marvet I've done that, too—long ago. Go to bed now, and 
sieep sound.” And that night Marget slept in a double heaven. 

Next morning Mr. Boyd did not rise. Mrs. Boyd said he 
had had an attack of breathlessness during the night. It was 
passing away, and would Marget attend to him, as this was 
the day her paper on “ Carthage and Rome ” was to be read 
So Marget freshened up the room, and made everything sweet. 
lo the Fiscal’s enquiry she answered that she had slept weil till 
morning, when the thought of her mother came into her head. 

t's an awlu’ easy thing, sir, to lose your character in this 
world,” she said, solemnly. 

“ There is no fear for your character, Marget ; at least, 
while | am here.” 

‘But I tell ve again, sir, I forgot all about vou. It’s 
fearfu’.”’ 

“It’s very natural, Marget.” 

Powards afternoon signs of another attack became visible. 
Mrs. Boyd was ready dressed, and the Fiscal bade her not stay. 
Marget would do all that was necessary. Perhaps she had 
better send the doctor, but there was no necessity to return 
The attack developed rapidly, until the Fiscal’s breathing 
became painful to witness. And again Marget said, “ Daur 
I leave ve, sir, and hurry the doctor ? ” 

“ Bide with me, Marget ; it will soon be over,” he said. 
She held his hands, and bade him be patient, though his patience 
was extreme. The paroxysm seemed to be passing, when he 
asked her faintly to raise his head. She passed her arm under 
his shoulders, and as she raised him the Fiscal’s head turned 
towards her, and she saw on his face an expression of the deepest 
peace and contentment. Pleased to see him at ease, she re- 
mained still, and gazing on him noted the painful breathing 
pass away, and a light still more intense steal over his face. 
“ Marget,”” he whispered, seeming to turn his lips upwards 
towards her. By sudden divination Marget buried her face in 
his and kissed him. There was a sigh and a trembling, and 
she knew her master had passed away. 


The funeral was over, the will read, and the guests were 
offering their condolences to Mrs. Boyd before dsparting. She 
was leavine the town that afternoon with a sister, and the 
house was to be shut up. Marget’s engagement, at her own 
request, was broken, and she also was going home. But not 
the same Marget. The parting with the Fiscal had ennobled 
her, for so it seemed to herself. She had tasted of something 
that is only bestowed upon a woman once. It had come in 
a moment, and it could never come again. There was no one 
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left to worship. As she stood in her kitchen thinking of it the 
Fiscal’s lawyer entered. He had stolen quietly from the throng. 
‘You are Margaret Fleming, I believe ? ”’ 

“IT am,” answered Marget, coldly. 

“Well, this is for you.”” He handed her a heavily-sealed 
envelope. ‘‘ You will see the writing on it says, ‘To be de- 
livered to Margaret Fleming on my death.’ The Fiscal enjoined 
me to deliver it privately and in person.”’ 

Marget thanked him, and he turned to go. \ minute,” 
she said; ‘do you know what is in this ?’”’ He answered no. 
“Or anybody?” “ Nobody.” She shut her door and locked 
it, and cut open the end of the envelope carefully with a pair 
of scissors. The first thing that came out was a bundle of bank- 
notes. Altogether there were four bundles. Marget went pale. 
Was this payment ? Next she drew forth a sheet of paper, 
which bore these words: “ Marget,--The money is not to pay 
you for anything, but to make you independent of mischance. 
The portrait shows what I was when, like you, I wandered and 
daundered and forgot everything. There is nobody of mine to 
care about it. It wil! remind you how vrateful I was, more 
than you can know, for your kindnesses, which made me yours 
truly, Archibald Boyd.” At the bottom of the envelope was 
the portrait set in an old and heavy locket of gold It was 
long before she cared to count the notes. They made up a 
hundred pounds : 

Her train for the North left half-an-hour later than the one 
for the South, by which Mrs. Boyd was going. The iuvgage 
had gone to the station; Marget’s boxes, too Che house was 
locked up; nothing remained but to turn the key in the door 


— 
Of} 

Hit N a traveller in some out-of-the-way corner of 

the world arrives at an inn, one of the first objects 

of his curiosity is the Visitors’ Book. The names 

inscribed in it may be quite unknown to him, yet 

they interest him strangely, and awaken a feeling 

of sympathy and friendship. ‘These people were of his sort; the 
salt of conventional travel had lost its savour for them. Like 
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and leave it at the lawyer's. Suddenly Mrs. Boyd asked 
Marget where the dog’s collar and leader were Marget had 
never seen them; besides, Dinnie did not require them. ‘ Ah 
but,”’ said Mrs. Boyd, “I shall feel more certain of Jock if I 
have the leader.” 

“Surely,” said Maret, 
from me?’ 

“Certainly ; | am going to take my own dog.” 

Dinnie went into the cab thinking Marget was to follow 
as, indeed, was intended, but she said she would follow on foot 
Stricken at heart for the loss of her companion, she lingered on 
her way to the station till after the time of the departure of the 
train, having no desire for a bitter adieu with Dinnie, and 
careless of any other. 

When she at last arrived at the station she was dis 
mayed to find the train delayed Mrs. Poyd called het 
and she made some excuse Dinnie was barking furiously 
evidently for his mistress to come in, and Marget was weeping 
Then the whistle blew and the train moved. Marget saw 
nothing ; but there was a sudden yelp, a flurry at the window, 
and something fell at her feet with a sharp ery of pain. In an 
instant Dinnie was at Marget’s neck licking her face in a very 
passion of delight ; and all she could say was “ Din, Din,” 
which but increased his jo 

When Marget’s train was starting the = station-mastet 
asked the guard and the porters if anybody had seen a stray 
deg about whieh a telegram had just arrived. No; none of 
them had seen a stray dog; but every one of them patted 
Dinnie and said good-bye to Marget. 


you're no going to take Dinnie 


THE BEATEN TRACK. 


him, they found the spice ol life in the pos ible danvet and 
certain discomforts of an unbroken road ; and he closes the revister 
with a sigh of regret that such kindred spirits will probably never 
be known to him in the flesh. 

With thoughts like these | studied the list of visitors at the 
Hotel de l’Oasis at Tougourt one spring morning, and observed 
that the four days’ ride across the desert from Biskra, which had 
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‘** But,” I protested, “surely Si Mahm 
name 

‘Certatnly,”” he replied ; but in this i 
not asa l¢ Plume, but just the contrary, 
a young Ru in whose real name was Isab 

* You say ‘was.’ Then she is dead?” 

Yes, dead. Cut off in the very flower of 
evel in a tra catastrophe But 
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in the Moorish cafés, or in the Ouled Nails’ quarter sat on 
wooden benches to watch the dancing of the young girls of the 
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removed from the aggressive suggestion of similar performances 
in Biskra and Algiers, or in laris. heir suave, expressive 
restures gave i oul and an inte rpretation to the native music. 
In both one seemed to feel the call of the desert, an appeal that 
was only t tronger because it was half unconscious and hardly 
irticulate lhe orchestra consisted of a flute, a two-stringed 
guitar and a small Arab drum, whose low continucus monotone 
made a soothing under-current of sound. While tne slim figures 
in their bright silks swayed rhythmically to and fro, and the clink 
of a tambourine une to remind me at intervals that pleasure 
must iv paid, | pped my coflee a 1 listened to the talk of 
my tries of the French garrison, or exchanged a word or two 

ith my | communicative Berber and Arab neighbours. It 
was in the course of these Arabian nights’ entertainments 
that I gathered together bit by bit the story of Isabeile 
Eberhardt, whose Mahomedan sobriquet aroused = my 
interest in the first hour of my coming to Tougourt. This, 
which follows, is the result of many disjointed scraps of 
conversation which I will try to weave into a_ consecutive 
narrative. 

Isabelle’s father, it seems, was a Russian Mussulman, so 
that her sympathy with Islamism and her love of desert and dune 
was hers by inheritance He died soon after her birth, and she 
ind her widowe I mother | yund a hom with an urn le living in 
exile at Greneva The uncle was kind but eccentric; brought 
her up in all way as a bov, gave her the run ola large and 
comprehensive library and induced her to study medicine. Then 
came her mother’s death during a first visit to Algeria, followed 
two vears later by the loss of her uncle. At the age of twenty 
Isabelle found herself absolutely free and independent. A small 
legacy from her uncle set her at liberty to go her own way and 
lead the life of her choice—a life of wandering, of self-communing 
und rather morbid introspection, and of intermittent but keenly 
artistic and fervent literary effort. So she said good-bye to 
Geneva and began forthwith an adventurous and _ solitary 
existence in which she was ever on terms of closer intima¢ y with 
Nature than with Man, and in which human relations and 
friendships touched only the outer veil of her spirit. 

In the years that followed the Algerian Bureau of Adminis 


tration was perturbed and scandalised by the spectacle of a young, 
pretty girl roaming the Sahara alone, or accompanied by a single 


native guide, \mong n ynad tribes, whose women go constantly 
veiled however frankly they may display the rest of their persons, 
and in towns where only the Jewess, the negress and the Kabyle 
dispense with the yashm ik, this “ young Tunisian man of letters’ 


ranged freely, in the white haik and burnous of an Arab horse- 
man; and while “Si Manhmoud’s” secret became in time an 
open one, the mcognito was everywhere accepted and respected, 
Yet when the blow was given trom which the severest pain, 
mental and physical, resulted to poor Isabelle, one’s chief wonder 
is that it was delayed so long, in a land whose sternest social 
laws she had set at dehance 

It happened that on « certain day in January, rgor, Isabelle 
was with some friends in a house in Behima, a village which lies 
on the road to Tunis, not far from Eloued. The large room where 
they were seated looked out upon a market square packed with 
people, for the Marabout, in whose caravan Isabelle had come 


hither, was on his way to perform some religious rites at the 
tomb of his lather, and many notables of the district had come 
to pay him their respects. Isabelle sat with the hood of her 


burnous drawn forward over her forehead. She was engaged in 
translating a business letter, presumably in French, for a young 
Moslem merchant at her side. Suddenly she received a violent 
blow on the head, and almost at the same moment felt a sharp 


pain in her left arm. A wild-looking, ragged man was standing 
over her with an Arab sabre in his hand. Isabelle sprang up 
and ran to snatch a sword hanging on the wall to defend herself, 


but, dizzy with pain and loss of blood, she reeled and fell to the 
vround. In the meantime, a friend had drawn in her defence and 
her assailant was captured. Her would-be assassin was an 
ibsolute stranger, entirely free from any personal animus. 
The thing remained a mystery, but the Irench court-martial, 
after awarding the man twenty years’ penal servitude, passed 
a sentence on his victim of almost eq ial seve rity from her point 
of view. Isabelle Eberhardt was banished from Algeria; in a 
word, from all that was dear to her in life. 

\t this point it seems convenient to advert to a fact which 
usually holds a position of paramount importance in the history 
of an individual. My excuse for not having mentioned it in its 
proper place is simply that | only heard of it long after the chief 
points in the career of the young Russian writer were familiar to 
me and her virile personality had grown a completed picture in 
my mind, a self-centred solitary figure. It was, in fact, some- 
thing of a shock to hear that Isabelle Eberhardt had married, 
and spent the last four years of her life as the wife of an Arab, 
the son of a naturalised lrenchman. Yet so it was, and 
apparently M. Sliman Ehnni played the part of consort with a 
success that could hardly have been hoped for. Moreover, 
as the wife of a French subject she was able to return to 


Algeria. 
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Marriage, to a woman of Isabelle’s temperament, could only 
be an incident, but it might so easily have been a disastrous one, 
On the contrary, her best work was done during that period 
of occasional and comparative domesticity, and we have it on the 
authority of her friend and editor, M. Barrucand, that her last 
words, her last acts in life, were inspired by her affection for her 
husband. When the floods which for a_ time submerged 
Ain-Sefra began to pour through its narrow streets, the Ehnnis 
(how strange it sounds!) soon realised their danger, but Isabelle’s 
gallant spirit rose to the occasion. 

* Don't be afraid,” she cried. “I can swim; I shall save 
you.” And with the words she began to tear up the flooring to 
makea raft. But the risk of remaining in a house of beaten 
mud grew rapidly too great for delay. Ehuni himself escaped. 
His wife, about to follow him, was crushed on the stairway by 
the crumbling walls. So death closed in upon a lonely, fearless 
spirit. She died as she had lived, fearless and still alone. 
Her body lies in the Mussulman cemetery of Ain-Sefra, at 
the feet of the Sandhills she loved so well. Her memory will 
live long in the land of her adoption. : 

Nor can I ever recall the dawns and sunsets of Alveria, the 
rosy spurs of rock rising from the verge of arid plains, the palm 
groves, and in their shade the tinkle of living water, but that | 
see also the face and figure of the woman I never knew. Of her 
features I only know that her forehead—shaded by the high Arab 
headgear bound round with braids of camel’s hair—is intellectual 
and rather prominent, that her eyes flash lightnings or twinkle 
roguishly according to her mood, and of her figure that it is 
tall and spare, with slim hands and feet; but in my dream- 
world by my study fire I drowse once more on a slow-pacing 
mule in the wake of a caravan, and out of the burning heart of 
the desert a horse and his rider come swinging in great strides. 
They pass me in a flash, but the white burnous sweeping past my 
shoulder brings me the scent of gum benzoin, of kif, of—I know 
not what. The phantom flies and the whole scene fades away, 
but | know that when I re-open the book on my knee, where 
Isabelle Eberhardt’s exquisite word-pictures are collected, it will 
all come back to me. i. os ee We 
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ILE RE was a certain briary old field of great extent, near the midile of 


which we could on any morning of the vear start a grey fox. Altera 

chase of an hour or so, just enough to blow the dogs and horses well, we 
invariably lost the fox at the same spot, the fence corner of a large plantation 
which opened into a heavy forest on one side of this old field. The frequency 
and certainty of this event became the standing joke of the country.  Fox- 
hunters from other neighbourhoods would bring their packs for miles to have a 
run out of this mysterious fox, in the hope of clearing up the mystery. But 
no, they were all baffled alike. We often examined the ground critically, to 
find out, if possible, the mode of escape, but coull discover noth ng that 
in any way accounted for it or suggested any theory in regard to it. That it 
did not fly was very sure ; that it must escape along the fence was equally so. 
My first idea was that the animal, as is very common, had climbed to 
the top of the fence and walked along it to such a distance before leaping 
off that the dogs were entirely thrown out. I accordingly followed the fence, 
with the whole pack about me, clear round the plantation, but without 
striking the trailagain or making ary discovery to elucidate the mystery 
Phe affiir now became serious, The reputation of our hounds was suffering ; 
and, besides, I found they were really losing confidence in themselves, and 
would not run with half that staunch eagerness which had before characterised 
them. The joke of being so regularly batiled had been so often repeated 
that they now came to consider it a settled thing that they were never to 
take another fox again, and were disposed to give up in despair. Some 
of the neighbours had grown superstitious about it, and vowed that 
this must be a weird fox, who could make himself invisible when he pleased. 
At last I determined to wa'ch at the fence corner, and see what became o 
the fox. Within about the usual time I heard him heading towards the 
mystericus curner, as the voices of the pack clearly indicated. I almost held 
my breath in my concealment, while | watched for the appearance of this 
extraordinary creature. In a little while it appeared and made its way in an 
unhurried and deliberate way to the top of the fence, and then walked along 


it, balancing himself as carefully as a rope-dancer. He proceeded down the 
side of the fence next to the forest in which I was concealed. I followe! 
cautiously, so as to keep him in view. Belore he had thus proceeded more 


than two hundred yards the hounds came up to the corner and he very 
deliberately paused and looked back for a moment, then hurried along the 
fence some paces further, and when he came opposite a dead but leaning 
tree which stood inside the fence, some twelve or sixteen feet distant, he 
stooped, made a high and long bound to a knot upon the side of its trunk, 
up which he ran, and entered a hollow in the top where it had been broken 
off, nearly thirty feet from the ground, in some storm, I respected the 
astuteness of the trick too much to betray its author, since I was now 
per-onally satisfied ; and he continued for a long time, while I kept his 
secret, to be the wonder and topic of neighhouring fox-hunters, until, at last, 
one of them happened to take the same idea into his head, and found out the 
mystery. He avenged himself by cutting down the tree and capturing the 
smart fox. The tree stood at such a distance from the fence that not one ol 
us who had examined the ground ever dreamed of the possibility that the fox 
would leap to it; it seemed a physical impossibility, but practice and 
the convenient knot had enabled cunning Reynard to overcome it with 
assured ease, 
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STANDEN. 
EAST GRINSTEAD, 


A RESIDENCE OF 


MR. JAMES S. BEALE. 


ee —-- 





O describe and to illustrate Standen ts to do something Some two miles from the delightful town of East 
more than make known a house of singular interest Grinstead, on a hilly site overlooking Ashdown Forest, there 
it is to reveal somewhat to the public eye of the stood a small farm called Hollybush, and around it an estate 

ork of Mr. Philip Webb. It was in the year 1861 of some three hundred acres. On this Mr. Beale decided to 

hat a band of enthusiasts started in Red Lion Square build in 1892, and Standen was complete to Mr. Philip Webb's 
to put a new spirit into decorative art. Of those the man designs by 1894. It may at first appear that the plan has an 
Vhose name headed the list, William Morris, has gone to hits irregularity almost wayward, and that the building groups in 
long rest: but his works do follow him, for his forceful life and a somewhat rambling fashion. Three main factors helped to 
large ideas caused a new tradition to rise out of the ashes of condition this arrangement. There was an existing road to 
Victorian commercialism. Of that littke company Ford Madox the farmhouse, which indicated the position of the stables, 
Brown, Rossetti and Burne-Jones are also gon Mr. Philip the farmhouse itself was te be retained (a happy decision), 
Webb, though, happily, still with us, 1s in retirement, the last and the contour of the site and the aspect determined the rest. 
of a great company. Of his personality nothing need here be In fact, then, the seemingly casual lay-out is the result of a 
id; for some filty years he worked at his art with a quietness large and thoughtful study of the conditions. 
Viich amounted to secrecy, and we are concerned with the Phe story is told of Opie (and, indeed, of many artists) that 
results alone Suffice it to sav that his work stands in a category some inquisitive fellow asked with what he mixed his pigments to 
Ly itself, and shall first speak for itself. Later in this article produce such wondrous colours. “‘ With brains, sir!’’ is one of 
and in future numbers, where others of his works may be illus those retorts courteous which gives a reason for more than success 
trated, some attempt will be made to estimate the character in painting. If the metaphor may be varied to suit the mistress 
of what he has created and its relation to contemporary art, it must be said of Mr. Webb’s buildings that the mortar has 





architecture been mixed with brains. There is everywhere the evidence of a 
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new problem hich belong to 
evel new site ind’ ever nev 
building. Some men will wrack 
the ground to fit some scheme 
of building pre neeived, here 
sci way thie ule of a 
Ho and there by banking up 
Op vith reat) retamin 
i} It een to have bee 


the pieasure ol Mr. Webb to 


make Standen fit the land on 


hich it seems to gro It 
takes its place naturally and 
reasonabh vet vithal, ret 
centh The drive to the farm 


from the main road) prepare 
the visitor for some of the 
material of the house, for it has 
cut through an out rop ol the 
it and creamy Sussex ston 
treaked with rusty stains, and 
bears round to the right past 
the old farm to the entry, which 
ypens on to the courtyard 
It is not until the court 

entered that the general scheme 
reveals itse!l As Mr. Halse. 
Ricardo once wrote of house 
in veneral, but with Standen Copyright 
especially in) mind “ALL the 
makeshifts that come from ill-planning are as mean and un 

rthy as the shilts of an ill-regulated mind. [-vasions are 
wa USDICLO The planning should be open, straight 
rward, direct, but, like the human individuality, not wholly 
open or ¢ mprehen ible at the first glance of an observe! 
fhere should be romance, imagination and suggestion-—some 


thing to attract one, some parts yet to be explored. In the 
recesses of the mind there lurk the choicest treasures of the 
brain, however frank the owner seems to be so the entrance 


of the house should be large, smiling and debonair, giving greet 
ine to the incomer: but one should not be able from there to 
rake the house fore and aft, discover the whole arrangement 
and estimate the apportionment.” Judged on this shrewd 
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basis of criticism, Standen gives peculiar satisfaction. The 
entrance porch is large and debonair, while its low-pitched 
roof and massive projecting walls have an air of sober welcome 
Phe porch once entered, the scheme of the house does not become 


immediately apparent 
room and way to the servants’ 
vain access to the hall, from 


left for the cloak 
and to the right to 
billiard and drawing 


rooms open, while the main staircase is cut off both from porch 


and hall. The aspects are ideal. 
where ligat is all-important, face 


The billiard-roora and study, 


and the dining 


and drawing rooms the south, while the morning-room justifies 
its name and use by looking towards the early sun \ttention 
is drawn to the admirable planning of the service lobby of the 
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r 1, a measure of large 
convenience Vinle another ex 
cellent feature is the pair of 
ideboard ith ieiVve ibove 
il are fixed at the sides 
of the dinn room bat Lhe, 
are an exampl ol the skill 
lich Mr. Webb always brought 
to the design of furniture 
whether fixed or movable Ihe 
drawing-room i pacious and 
ple tsant vith a large bay, but 
perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the plan is the 
conservator Ihe housing of 
plants is one of the most vexing 
problem which confront the 


architect It is rare that any 


thin in the nature of a con 


ervatory is devised to group 
reasonably with the house of 
tw che rye the rhettine ol arclul 
tecture It generally has an air 
altovether foreign, and gives the 
feeling that it is a disagreeable 
ilter-thought which must be 


iwcepted a an wsthetic mis 


fortune inseparable from the 
care of plant 


Mr. Philip Webb has sue 


ceeded in making it an integral 


part of the architecture, offend 
Ing In ne way against the unities 
of design Ihe windows facing 
thr garden ire adequately 
large, vet their arches with the 
recessed courses of brickwork 


have a massive 


ness of wood and tron frameworks 
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look, comparing pleasantly with the usual flimsi 


The lass root 1s to a low 


pitch, partly masked by a bold lead gutter, which not only fulfils 
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its practical ends, but parapets 
the wall in reasonable fashion 
It is altogether a masterly hand- 
ling of a difficult problem, which 
now looks obvious and natural 
enough, but is none the less a 
fine achievement. 3ehind the 
conservatory are the lavatory 
and other offices, the windows of 
which give on to a little western 
court—another admirable piece 
ofplanning. The kitchen 
quarters are in the eastern 
wing, and here again is appa- 
rent a thoughtful reticence of 
arrangement. Various cellars 
and pantries are built each sice 
of an open court, which meets 
this wing at an angle and has 
an arched entry from the east. 
In this way the domestic 
concerns of the household are 
cut off from view and hearing. 
On the first floor the bedrooms 
are contrived simply and con- 
veniently, the eastern wing 
being reserved for the children 
and bachelors, while the servants 
are housed in the large and 
airy rooms in the roof. So 
much by way of description of 
a notable plan. 

The architectural treatment 
of the interior is characterised 
by that complete sanity which 
is the maimspring of Mr. 
Webb’s art, joined with a ripe 


scholarship which is none the less real for being entirely un 


affected. 


It perhaps takes the trained mind of the close student 


of architecture to appreciate fully the satisfying nature of the 


HALL. 
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aesigns of woodwork and the like. They are the outcome ofa real 
and large originality which has steered clear of any straining 
after effect, and is based on a knowledge of materials. Any 
art is a poor eflort if it be not rooted in a rational accept- 
ance of things as they are. Mr. Webb seems to have set out 
without any preconceived ideas, such as with lesser men form 
a Procrustean bed on which the facts of building have to be 
stretched. In the result his work is so lacking in startling bril- 
liances of design that the careless observer might pass it by 
without knowing that there was anything in it worthy of note 
or admiration. 

A word must be said as to the wall decorations. They 
are in some cases papers, and, in particular, one notes the 
famous trellis design by William Morris, for which the birds 
were drawn these many years ago by Mr. Philip Webb himself. 
The present tendency is to employ unpatterned papers; but 
it will be an unfortunate thing if the finer designs from hands 
such as these go into the limbo of forgotten things. It may 


Copyright. THE 


be admitted that, where pictures are many, a plain wall of 
subdued colour forms the better background; but there are 
many papers which are pictures in themselves, and, for halls 
and passages in particular, such a covering, if of masterly design, 
is a continuing delight. 

The exterior of Standen is conceived in the same unpre 
tending spirit as the inside. There are few features in house- 
building fraught with more danger of failure than a tower; but 
here it fulfils its function to admiration. It is not an archi- 
tectural whim, but serves a definite purpose. The house when 
built was dependent for its water supply on wells. A wind 
mill was the sole means of pumping the water to a reser- 
voir on the hill, which delivered to the tower cistern by 
gravity. Large storage of this sort was inevitable when reliance 
was placed on wind alone, and to serve the house properly it 
needed to be high up. To-day an engine serves as auxiliary. 
So much for the practical use of the tower, but its «sthetic 


value in the grouping is considerable. It is a solid mass against 
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which the south front and the eastern wing abut, as can be well 
seen in the picture of the courtyard. Viewed from the garden 
front it serves as a bastion to hold up the building on the slope, 
an idea which is carried to its logical conclusion by the great 
chimneys of kitchen and scullery, which seem to buttress the 
eastern wing and prevent it from slipping down the hill. The 
south front is of a delightful sobriety. Ihe great arches 
of the conservatory windows have already been noticed, 
and their staid air is taken up by the five equal gables 
each surmounting a big window, lo the left of the con- 
servatory stands up an engaging little tower-like room, which 
gives scale to the front and provides a place for undisturbed 
work 

Perhaps one should apologise for pressing into service so aged 
a tag as ars est celare artem ; but it is precisely and peculiarly 
true of Standen and, indeed, of Mr. Webb’s work generally, 
that its art is greatest when it is most hid. Perhaps one reason 
is that the scheme presents no obvious unity. Ihe house 


fill 
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seems to have been built up bit by bit, almost unconsciously 
Here is a bay built of the stone, quarried on the site, of a 
sober grey streaked with gold; there is a wall of the purplish 
Horsham brick ; the tower is rough-cast, while part of the walls 
are hung with tiles and the gables filled with oak-boarding 
weathered to a silver grey While the variety of materials 1s 
a little confusing and their placing not always quite intelligible, 
the final effect is to distract attention from any one feature and 
to leave on the consciousness a sense ol large satistaction for 
which one cannot quite account 

lhe main feature of the grounds is a delightful rock garden 
which has been formed by Mr. Beale from the stone on the sit 
It is a marvellous transiormation of the ploughed field which 
originally sloped down towards the western end of the hous 
It is unfortunate that such gardens do not lend themselves 
kindly to the photographer's art, and the rock plants, which are 
at their best in June, need to be seen for their gracious beauty 
to be appret iated. 





it is not vet the time to attempt any large estimate of the 
place taken by Mr. Philip Webb's work in the development 
of English domestic architecture Ihe very meagreness with 
Which it has so far been illustrated makes the material for such a 
urvey small and disjointed (a reproach which Country Livi 
in time will mitigate Moreover, its importance demands a 
pen more skilled than this, but some ideas may here be set 
down, It was in i856, when William Morris was a pupil of 
George Idmund Street (afterwards the architect of the Law 
Court that Mr. Webb was senior clerk in the office, a post 


in Which le as succeeded three years later by Mr. Norman 
Shaw. It is not unnatural, therefore, that his earlier impressions 


were moulded by the later phases of the Gothic revival, and 
his first independent work shows its influence. Copyist methods 
will strangle the vitality of any movement, and the fresh and 
masculine instinets of Mr. Webb, like those of William Morris 
revolted against re productions of a bygone art which was based 


on conditions never to be re produced Phe traditions of sound 
building he has followed always with a reverence, none the 
} 
less deep for being regulated by a fine independence of thought, 
L, 


mit the formulas by which at that date design was ruled he 
rejected with vigour. It is at such crises as the flickering out 
of an old revival in the light of a new one that the arts 
Whether of architecture ot painting, are apt to throw oft 
bonds which at least served the purpose of decent restraint, 
and to welter for a time in novelties which make the judicious 
“TIEVE Mr. Webb, however, never faltered from the path of 
His art has developed 
and broadened by an organic, unhurried growth, never enticed 
into the whimsical bypaths where the achievement of minds 
perhaps more brilliant stravs. <A continuing stabilitv is the 


sane design and sound construction. 
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quality perhaps rarest in the arts, and where it is to be found 
as here, let us hail it with our admiration. 

It has been well said that, apart from the imagination 
and inventive power of the artist and his technical skill, 
there are three main factors that contribute to a work of 
art observation, selection and convention and that the 
Lest results are got from a due harmony in the contributions 
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of all three elements. This was applied to sculpture, but 
is equally true of architecture. It is the disadvantage of 
what is unpleasantly called “art criticism” that a cloud 
of words, mostly long, seems to be inevitable for the expres- 
sion of very simple notions. Hence one may, perhaps, add a 
gloss. ‘“‘ Observation ’’ shows an architect the capacities of 
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the site in relation to his client’s needs, “ selection” enables 
him to draw out from the Pandora’s box of varying forms and 
arrangements those which will precisely clothe them, and 
“convention” guides him to those traditional uses which make 
a building at once the expression and the satisfaction of 


those needs. L. W 


sa , ‘ - Ms 
10 A WEATHER PROPHET, 
Your forecasts are exhaustingly exhaustive, 
Thick with the very crea’ of pessimism ; 
I understand 
In all the land 
The light of hope is quenched to its last prism; 
And, if in June the sun but gild a border 
For clouds, the boou will be quite out of order, 


\ll this from half a dozen fine Spring mornings 
Your nimble brain is able to foretell; 

Prophet astute, 

I dou't dispute 
Your weather lore, bu., oh, if you as well 
Could indicate, without undue exertion, 
My likely fate during the said immersion ? 


May I endure the rigours of midsummer, 
Seated before a confortable fire? 

From an armchair 

I do not care 
Ilow oft I view the elements in their ire; 
Nor, if the hail descend, the thunder rumble 
in frequent gale round others, shall I grumble. 


But will it?—-or must I, too, brave your weather, 
And shout from draughty lorries, O, Soothsayer ? 
Must I once more 
Go forth and bore 
The coy, elusive voter in his lair? 
And shall I dodge vour sleet and snow, I wonder, 
To prove to Hodge how other parties blunder? 


O, tell me—while you've got the omens handy— 
Something about the Poll and not the Pole; 

Gauge by your charts 

How long the Parts 
Shall manage to be greater than the Whole; 
For goodness’ sake, find out in what direction 
The wind will take a General Election. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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TH E GARDENS AT BLICKLING, NORFOLK 


. is not only to their intrinsic beauty that the gardens Hobarts and Pastons were curiously mingled for centuries 

at Blickling owe their singular charm, but to the tact that of Norfolk life 
incorporated in them are the relics of tle pleasaunces of Blickling and Oxnead are less than five miles apart as 
Oxnead. Readers of Country Lire are already familiar the crow flies, and over a century before the Hobarts 
with the stately house that was created in 1619 for Sir were at Blickling a Paston of Oxnead was a devoted friend 
Henry Hobart, Lord Chief Justice of England, by one Timmins of the family. Che first Hobart to settle in Norfolk 
who is described in the burial register of Blickling Church was Sir James, who was Attorney-General in 1486, a 
as its “ architect and builder.” This Timmins (whose name great man for Norwich, and grandfather of the Sir Henry 
is sometimes written “‘ Limminge’’) had also built Hatfield, who built Blickling. In some year between 1486 and 1495 


where the pipe-heads bear the 
date 1610. The old Blickling 
Hali of the Bolevn family had 
also been a brick house, for 
Mannington Hall was partly 
built from its demolished 
materiais, and in a wall there 
is a brick impressed with the 
arms of Fastolf, an earlier 
possessor of Blickling. Until 
the seventies, when the late 
Marquess of Lothian took the 
gardens in hand, they were 
a wilderness, and Blomefield’s 
remark that  Blickling was 
‘worthy the observation of 
such as make the Norfolk 
tour’? must have applied in 
chief to the house itself. So 
splendid a Jacobean mansion 
deserved a suitable setting, 
and it is not a little notable 
that, at a period when garden- 
ing was by no means at its 
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best, so satisfactory a scheme 
as that of Blickling was de- 
vised. Its character was due 
largely to the keen gardening 
instinct of Constance Marchio- 
ness of Lothian, who con- 
tinued the good work alte 
the death of the Marquess 
A very just balance has 
been held between the 
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formal element which = 1s 
so essential in relation to 
a house lke Blickling, and 
the simple bringing of Nature 
to the door rhe topiary work 
is restrained, and the close- 
clipped hedges are enough to 
aid the sense of ordered beauty, 
which expands into brilliant 
life in banks of splendid colour. 
Ihe beds are iargely planted 
with one type of flower and of 
one hue, and the principle ct 
grouping thoroughly carried 
out. Phioxes, sunflowers and 
hollvhocks, in large profusion 
vive a gentle domestic. air, 
while the riper beauties of rose 
and carnation and_ brilliant 
rhododendrons in their severa! 
seasons flaunt their beauty 
athwart the background of 
trees. The deep red of the 
house, soaked with the sun 
light of centuries, has its rich 
colour thrown into still greate: 
relief by the rich foliage of 
magnolia and the nobler shrubs 
for walls and sun - baked 
corners Ihe transformation 
of the garden from its wilder- 
ness condition was a large task, 
which involved great excava 
tions and stair and terrace 
making. In such a_ place 
sculpture plays its own most 
excellent part, and it is here 
that we must tum to a 
famous family, the Pastons 
and a famous place, Oxnead, 


and the more reasonably as THE DRY MOAT. 


i] 
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dos | Paston ritil thus enchantingly to 
Dame Mat | pra I ill hast possybyll to send 
me bv t 1 ‘ nessenver that ve can et 
i ire | y 4 ut uneucniorum itor Whynges 
\ttor yaar Hobart I all diy dysease 1 but an ache 
at the man that brought you and m« 
togedres and I had lever then forty pounds ye koud with your 
playster depart ind hys peyne.”” From this devotion 
to lis friend expressed in terms of plasters we can jump 


hundred years to find a Paston and a Hob 


entertaining 


near two 


celebrating their partne rship 


PASTON and HOBART did bring up the Me it, 
Who the next Day at their own Houses Treat 
PASTON to OXNNED did his S vereing bring 
And bke Araunah, offer’d as a Ki) 
BLICKLING, 2 Mor 
One King tetch’d thence 


, 
wehs and 2 Vv teens has seen 


, another brought a Oue: 


THE 


art busy 
Charles Il. in 16071, and the poet Stephenson thus 


i 
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It was apparently for a later visit by the King in 16760 that 
the Pastons built at Oxnead a banqueting hall, an extravagant 
excursion that doubtless helped to undermine the family for 
tunes. William Paston, the last Earl of Yarmouth, married 
an illegitimate daughter of his Royal guest, and became Treasure 
of the Household te James II. In 1732 he died leaving no mak 
issue, and his estates were sold to pay his debts, the park and 
wardens of Oxnead fell into decay, the best part of the house 
was pulled down, leaving onl enough to make a farm, and the 





FOUNTAIN. 


materials were sold. Meanwhile their neighbours had _ been 
prospering, and a Hobart was made Earl of Buckinghamshire 
in 1746. It is not quite clear at what precise date the fountains 
and statues that once beautified Oxnead were taken to Blick- 
ling, but they did not enter rightly into their delightful functions 
of peopling the gardens until the remodelling of about fort) 
years We know at least that the ruin which followed 
Lord Yarmouth’s death was swift, for by 1739, though the 
buttery hatch with the hall still stood, the chamber over it and 


ago. 
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the chapel were in ruims. 
Ihe genesis of seventeenth 
century statues and the like 
is a study of great obscurity, 
and it is therefore the more 
pleasant that some at least 
of the Oxnead ornaments 
now at Blickling can _ be 
attributed with reasonable 
likelihood to the atelier of 
Nicholas Stone. His journals, 
which have been carefully ex- 
amined by Mr. A. E. Bullock 
(to whom we owe an excellent 
monograph on Stone), show 
that in 1632 statues of Venus 
and Cupid, Ceres, Hercules 
and Mercury went to Oxnead, 
and in 1641 the Right 
Worshipful William . Paston 
indulged in “ Apollow Deano 
and Juno agreed for {25 a 
pece with pedestalls.” It is 
obvious, however, that some 
of the more important pieces 
are of later date. The singu- 
larly fine pair of sphinxes 
which flank the great flight of 
steps up to the Doric pavilion 
are from the same model as 
those on the wall flanking the 
Lace Gateway at Syon House, 
Brentford. The. latter were 
placed there by Robert Adam 
about 1761, and it is unlikely 
that he was using other than contemporary work. The 
Temple, too, looks markedly later than Stone’s day, but the 
character of the fountain now illustrated does not exclude the 
idea that it might be by this fine sculptor, who was a coadjutor 
of Inigo Jones. It seems on the whole more likely, though, 
that temple and fountain belong to about 1770. The Bucking 
hamshires were evidently lovers of architecture, for Mary Anne, 
Countess, bequeathed her jewels towards the expense of rebuild- 
ing the west front of Blickling in 1769, as an inscription testifies. 
However that may be, there must have been a dreary day at 
Oxnead when Mr. Glowry’s observations in “ Nightmare Abbey ” 
would have rung true: “ You will see . . . many a one- 
legged Venus and headless Minerva—many a Neptune buried 
in sand—-many a Jupiter turned topsy-turvy.” That is all 
changed, and the old gods live a new life at Blickling. The 
garden Olympus is repeopled. Order is come out of one-time 
chaos. Crossed not by a gloomy drawbridge, but by a 
pleasant bridge, which is guarded by stone bulls that tell of the 
Hobarts, the moat is gay with beds of brilliant flowers set in a 
frame of hardly less brilliant turf. 
If history was made at Blickling once, peace and ordered 
-. ~ 5 ; “i 
Bye. 
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THE GARDEN STAIRWAY. 


beauty reign there now, and terminal gods look down in quiet 
majesty on a place where Hobarts and Pastons made revelry 
for Charles I]. and his Court C. G. 


. . ; » 
IN THE GARDEN. 
PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS IN THE GARDEN. 
LTHOUGH the winter, or perpetual, flowering Carna 
tion has long been grown in America, it is only during 
recent vears that its value for giving cut flowers 
during the winter months has been fully recognised 


in this country. Ihe long, graceful stems, the 
delicate colours, and in some cases Clove-like fragrance of the 
flowers, are most welcome in the house. Of course, to obtain 


flowers during the winter months the plants must be grown 

in a greenhouse ; but it is not to this phase of their culture 

that attention is now directed, but rather to the value of the 

plant for the open garden during the summer and autumn. 
Experiments made by the writer and others in various parts 

of the country prove that the plants succeed admirably 
outdoors except in the coldest 
districts. 

This may seem unimpor 
tant at first, especially to 
those who have not given the 
culture of the ordinary borde1 
or garden Carnations serious 
attention. Those who havi 
grown the ordinary tvpe, how 
ever, will know but too well 
that their season of flowering 
is confined to only a few weeks, 
usually the latter half of July 
and the first week in August 
For the remainder of the veat 
flowers may be looked for in 
Vain, The perpetual Carna 
tions, however, though their 
flowers are not, perhaps, so 
refined as those of the ordinary 
garden varieties, will give an 
abundance from early June 
until severe frosts in October 
lo ensure this succession, how- 
ever, it Is necessary to select 
plants of a proper size and 
those which will thrive most 
vigorously in the open 

‘ Karly in May is. the 
best time to put out the 
plants Which should be 








tro ind in five-inch pots Plants of this size will, of 
ught to, have plump flower-bud hich will, im due course, 
yen and so provide the earliest flowers. Where plants for 
the open are purchased from a nurseryman, it will be necessary 
to indicate for what purpose they are required, as then plants 
that have been properly inured will be supplied The soil in 
vlich to plant these or, indeed, any Carnations, should be well 


dug and broken up finely, adding some old mortar, as this is 
much appreciated by Carnation Make the soil firm round 
the roots, as this ts « ential to suces 

For filling lawn beds where a bold display is desired, this 
race of Carnation wuld prove most valuable and would pro 
vide a welcome change from ordinary bedding plants, one colour 
only being used ina bed Phe sinvie drawback is that the rathet 
tall shoots are easily broken, and for this reason one cannot 
ulvocate their use in place s that are exposed to strony winds 
This difficulty can, of course, be overcome to a great extent by 
neat and trequent staking and tying, but a sheltered position 
hould be selected if possible In the London district the writer 
athered two flowers, from a plant which had been flowering 
freely throughout the summer and autumn, early in December, 
notwithstanding that severe frosts bad been experienced a short 
tine previou ly 

Although the culture of these Carnations outdoors ts as vet 
In an experimental stage ulficient trials have been made to 
justify one in recommending others to grow them in this way 
Suitable varieties have been previously referred to, and the 
Britannia, bright 
carlet, and the best of all for outdoor culture Mrs. H. Burnett, 
oft salmon pink ; Winsor, bright rose pink ; White Perfection 
Harlowarden, deep crimson; Enchantre colt pink; and 
Nelson Fisher, bright rose i 


following hha Ln rehed upon to do well 
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be removed from near a bedroom window But out in the open tt is a jo 
iddenly to meet and inhale the almost pungent breath of the sun-baked Cypress 


\s far as the present writer has observed, Lawson's Cypress and the American 
Arbor-vitie are the ones that exhale their scent most freely It would be worth 
while, for the sake of winter delight, to plant a little wood or thicket of the ev 

green sweet-leaved shrubs, with paths so narrow that one must needs brush 
wainst them or push gently through them Phe main planting should be oi 


the Candleberry Gale (Myrica cerifera), sweetest of all persistent leaves when 
Slightly bruised, with its congeners the Fern-leaved Gale (Comptonia aspleni 
folia) and the native Bog Myrtk Then the dwarf Rhododendron myrtifolium 
Lavender and Rosemary Further back would come Tree Box, Cistus lauri 
folius and C. eyprius, the latter being the kind usually sold as the Gum Cistu 
(C. ladaniterus Myrtles would, of course, be among this sweet-leaved company 
if the climate allowed, and Choisya for its pleasant Rue-like Jeaf-smell, and 
enclosing all, the sweet Cypresses G. JeKyL 


\ BANK OF SPRING-FLOWERING BuLns \ SUGGESTION 

There are many ways of bringing beauty to the garden ipart from the more 

entional associations of plants I saw recently a charming picture of blue 
umd soft yellow created by planting thickly on a rough bank Muscari conteum 
i small piky ” flower of deep violet blue, and Narcissus Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain, which, if T remember rightly, the late Mr. Peter Barr discovered in Spain 
many years age his contrast I intend to bring into my own garden, as both 
bulbs are reasonable in price, the Muscari costing very little for a large quantity 
mad it is only in masses that the blue and yellow effect is realised \ long wast 
bank ts evident in many gardens, a bank on which it is supposed that nothing will 
row, and, most unlikely of all, the bulbs I have mentioned But plant them 
mad see the result a dense sea of blue flowers, with here and there little colonic 
of the Narcissus, which is not of taller growth than the Muscari, and from it 
clustering of small bells comes the faint odour of Violets from this sun-baked 


bank Near to the entrance to my house, in a narrow border, there is a similar 
planting, Museari conicum and Narcissus moschatus, which is at first of the 
palest yellow, but changes with age to pure white Both bulbs gain in beauty 
through this mingling together it is one of the prettiest spring bits of colour 


I have seen this veat 
fue Commpine Prexcu Beans 
One of the most important developments of recent years in horticulture 
has been the improvement of the vegetable, which plays, of course, a great part 
in the economy of the household The vegetables of the present dav have 
ined in nutritiousness and lost fortunately in size, with its coarse growth and 
flavour \ few years ago, both at the exhibition and in the garden, size wa 


paramount, until those who esteemed the finest vegetables on their tabl 


rebelled \part trom that weleome change in vegetable culture, there can 
too, better selections and varieties \ new type of the French Bean has been 
ought for recently, called the “ climbing” forms, not the tall Runner Beans 
with which we are familiar I have tried this vegetable, and regard it as a 
worthy addition It should be grown in the same way as the ordinary French 


Bean, but naturally the plants require more space between them, while when 
forced to give an early crop they never fail One of the most prolific is Earliest 
4 All, and also worthy varieties are Princess of Wales, Tender and True and 
] preure the growths deve loping to a height of from six feet to twelve feet. The 
pon is in the case of the Pea, should not be allowed to hang long upon the 
plant, unless, of course, seed is required Frequent cutting over ts necessary to 


obtain tender Beans and a supply over a long season c. 


LITERATURE. 


\ BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


© class ot Englishman excites a more curious fascina- 
tion than the fox-hunting country gentleman of the 
eighteenth century The most skilful pens have 
been employed to describe him, and in doing so 
have added masterpieces to English literature. In 

“Esmond” Thackeray cast his imagination backwards in order 
to realise the state of cociety in the days of the Pretender; 
\ddison, with inimitable grace and wit, added Sir R wer de 
Coverly to the national gallery of literary portraits; Mielding 
vave us Squire Western. The immortality of these imaginary 
figures lend 1 peculiar interest to the matter-of-fact yet 
most sympathetic recital which is pubiished by the Earl 
of Mareh under the title of Hecords of the Old Charlton Hunt 


keikin Mathews). Many circumstances must have combined 
to make this a labour of love. Sport is in the author's blood: it 
is hereditary in lim. His access to the documents now mad 
public is due to the fact that his ancestor, the second Duke of 


Kichmond, was for several years Master of the Charlton. Lord 
March was able to give a complete story, for the days of the 
famous Hunt have long since ended and its gl ries belony 
entirely to the past. The letters and other papers relating to it 
were, however, preserved in a deed-box at Goodwood, and hence 
it was possible to give this account. Chariton itself has undergone 
ineclipse. In 1749 a writer alludes to the Duke of Richmond's 
eat near Charlton. To-day we describe Charlton as being near 
(;,00d wood Once it was the most fashionable hunting resort in 
Great Britain. Its crigin as a meet is, as the eloquent news 
paper writers say, “lost in the mists of antiquity; its final and 
most distinguished phase may be dated as extending from the 
time of the Duke of Monmouth till the fourth Duke of Richmond 
presented the pack to George LV. The first Master and managet 
of whom account ts taken was Mr. Roper, a gentleman of Kent, 
who was a splendid example of the hard-riding squire of that 
day. \t the advanced ave of eighty-four he dropped frem his 
horse dead, just at the find, after he had ridden some miles to the 


meet. The incident is described in a poem found among thi 
other papers and entitled, “ The Historicall account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Charlton Congress ”’ 

But Lo! the fatal Catastrophe draws near, 

Ropero, quite worn out with years, tho full 

in health, vet all his Strength and vigour gone ; 

at Findon, he and Herbert, Sportsman true, 

and Andrew, his most faithful Freind, went out 

to Mountain Furres, fatal was the day! 
A Fox just found; gett on he cryes ! and then 
that Instant fell, and Life that instant fled 
and thus Ropero dy’d, at Eighty fower 
a quick and sudden death, and in the Feild ; 
could Julius Cesar ere’ have wisht for more ? 


\t his death the hounds became the property of the Duke of 
Bolton, but after a very brief period the fascinations of Lavinia 
Fenton, the actress, who eventually became his second Duchess, 
grew too strong. The contemporary bard says : 


\ Nutt Brown Wench, with Lightening in her Eyes, 
white Teeth her Beauty, and a warbling voice, 
outdid herselfe in acting of Distrefs ; 

uimird by all, but most by B(olto)ns Grace ; 
Phe Queen of Love, who watch him smild with Joy, 
he’s mine she Cryd, I have him he’s my own ; 

long Obdurate he has my laws refus’d, 

but he’ll repair that Crime by Constant Love, 

Now, he to Charlton for awhile did come, 
unwilling and asham’d to leave the Sport ; 
till fore’d at last by Love’s resistlefs power, 
resignd his place, and Hounds, and left the Court 


He gave the hounds to the second Duke of Richmond, who then 
assumed entire management, assisted by Lord Delawarr. His 
huntsman was the renowned Tom Johnson. This was the 
Golden Age of the Hunt 

Che Ilunt in their hands assumed an importance and regularity scarce 
before known ; every morcing a hundred horses were led out, each with his 


attendant groom, in the Charlton livery of blue with gold cord and tassels to 
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their caps. Lords and Ladies continued to flock to Charlton in the hunting 


season; and the new Master, the Duke of Richmond, in 1732, buiit the 
house, still remaining, where he and the Duchess slept to be ready for the 
early meet (eight o’clock in the morning). The walls of the principal room 
are ornamented with paintings relative to the chase, and stand almost the 
sole relic of the ** Charlton Hunt.” About this time cccurred that famous 
Fox-chase even now remembered in the county of Sussex, lasting ten hours: 
an event of sufficient importance to cause an account of it to be written and 
hung up in many of the houses about, where the names of both huntsmen and 
hounds are carefully preserved, 
The detailed account has lost none of its interest; indeed, this 
is true of every item that has been transcribed by the Earl 
of March. The extracts from the Duke's diary deal with forty- 
live days’ hunting, and, although the editor apologises for the 
sameness of the accounts, it is hard to suggest one that could 
have been left out without d sadvantage. Occasionally we come 
across a phrase that brings home to us the ideas that must have 
been prevalent in those days. We give one or two extracts that 
seem to be esper ially interesting : 

Found in the Moutenes, butt came to a cheque in the lane, X& upon a 
cast hitt upon a martin, & ran him several rings in the Row Cops, & 


treed him, and so took off & came home. 


Phe discovery of the martin and its chase is extremely interest- 
ing. Here is an incident that occurred at Lancing: 


Found in the Juniper bushses by the Stony Deans, ran through the Stony 
Deans, & up round Chankberry Hill, down to Wiston malthouse, then up by 
the Lyons banke and Stenning holt to Mawdelin, over all the Downs away to 
Applesham, down to the bank of the river, then turn’d up by Lancing 
windmill then down to South Lancing, and through the common feild to 
the sea beach, there after a falt a cur dog was seen to course her into the 
sea, & there swam together, & then out of the sea over the beach, where 
they stood at bay, & the hounds came up and kill’d her, below the salts 
farm, a bitch fox. 

The foliowing illustrates the prompt treatment of a 
greyhound : 

Found in the ruel, ran through the deans Ilebedon Cops, Bay Coomb, 
& try’'d Butthill earth, then back again through Bay Coom over fair mile, 
& up again to the ruel, over Arundel parke, crofs the road to Torton 





Comon and back again to the Deans, where a grey hound catched her, a 





bitch fox. N.B —The grey hound was immediately hang’d. 
It follows an instance of running riot: 


A fresh fox started up out of a single bush, 22 couple of hounds with 
fom Johnson & Jack Row stuck to the old scent, & the hounds ran very 
hard through the William wood, the Haslets, & almost to Stansted forrest, 
& back again to the Ilasletts & there as Tom thought ran him to ground, 
whilst David with thirteen couple of hounds & the rest of the company ran 
the fresh fox in view by Chilgrove, through Pnillis wood & all Lukenor’s 
cups’s, the Marloes and Charlton forrest to Punty’s Cops, there, by the help 
of Young Baitine’s hounds they divided, ran hare, rabit & every thing butt 


fox, so wee lost our scent & came home 


The most entertaining part of the book, however, is that 
devoted to the correspondence, which the second Duke of Rich 
mond seems to have preserved very carefully. The letters are 
from the Duke of Dolton, Mr. Charlton, Lord Delawarr, the 
Duke of St. Albans, the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Harcourt and other hunting friends. There is not a single 
letter but contains a point of interest. Colonel Martin writes all 
the way from Fort William in the year of the "45, when he took 
an active part in suppressing the rebellion. As may be imagined, 
he did not take very kindly to the Highlands, as the following 
description will show : 

I have lately pafsd 4 times thro thefe West highlands where there is no 

road or hardly track ; but y® mountains stand all round like a parcel of sugar 
loaves on a groces counter, where I got nothing to Eate or crink but what I 
carried with me, and at night no bed to lye on, Your Grace may well 
call this a Curfed Country; and I muft beg leave to Anathemize the 
animals bred in it, for the Tartars themfelfs are not half so savage as 
the common highlanders. The Gentry are so pround & National there is no 
conversing with them, they are at home quite different ‘rom what you see 
them about y® Court, 
Lord Delawarr, who assisted the Duke, always writes very 
keenly about the pack and its doings. Lord Eglintoune writes 
thanking the Duke for two hounds, and he expresses his regret 
that he should have been wrongfully accused of encroaching on 
the Duke’s country in the New Forest. But the correspondenc« 
requires to be read as a whole. The account of the expenses 
incurred in keeping up the Hunt affords a good basis for com- 
parison with the present ime. The Charlton Hunt in 1746 cost 
altogether one thousand two hundred and fifty-one pounds twelve 
shillings, but this included such items as 

The expence of ten [lunters fur [lis Grace’s own use for one year 
including Wages, Board-wages and Liveries. 


The lists of names of dogs will interest those who have anything 
to do with the breeding of hounds. Indeed, we cannot imagine 
any hunting-man who will not find these pages fascinating, and, 
as we stated at the beginning of this review, the book is a 
document for the student of social life in L:ngland in the middie 
of the eighteenth century. It gives a true and vivid account of 
the manners and customs of that period. 
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DELIGHTEUL INCONSEQUENCI 
Madcap Jane, by C. A. Dawson-Scott. (Chapman and Hall.) 
AS the author of “ The Story of Anna Beames” and The Burden" Mr 
Dawson-Seott has every claim to be taken seriously as a writer of great promise 
In neither of these books was she afraid to attack and grapple with a stron, 


human problem in’ a manner virile and arresting Vadcap Jane \reaks 
new ground It is the second in a trilogy, which Mrs. Dawson-Seott describe 
under the heading of “ Some Wives.” It would at first sight appear to ad il 
with the marriage of youth and middle age; but this matter quickly take 


a secondary position, and with considerable sympathy the author introduces 
the subject of the relative position of master and man Phe story is simple 

Lady George, the Madcap Jane of the title, one of a large, impoverished familh 

has married, at cighteen, Sir Julyan George, a sober, staid and wealthy widower 

Ihe reader discovers her at the outset of her married life—despite her incon 
testable happiness—in the throes of a reaction against the irking claims of her 
position as the wite of a somewhat obtuse and peremptory, if devoted, husband 
who is amiably determined that she shall conform to the limited canons ot 
the little county circle to which she is introduced Lady George, young, in 
consequent, heedles takes advantage of a series of fortuitous circumstanes 

Which make it possible for her to adopt the position of housemaid in the family 
of her husband's first wife Here for a time she masquerades successtully 
Phis portion of the story is the least interesting, for in depicting the life below 
stairs, which she has carefully elaborated, Mrs. Dawson-Seott betray i lack 
of that humour which must have saved it trom dulness The close of the story 
is excellent The manner in which Nemesis overtakes the Madeap and the 
happy optimism with which the author acquits herself in the bestowal of a 
sobered and chastened Lady George upon Sir Julyvan is eminently satisfactory 
When account ts taken of the pleasant glimpses of him which the first few chapter 
reveal Phough Mrs. Dawson-Seott has not in Madcap Jane given us the 
book which we have every reason to believe he has it in her to give, there are 


few who will read this, her latest, without quict enjoyment 


CHILDREN 
The Professional Aunt, by Mrs. George Wemys Constable and Co 
PHIS is a slight but charming story Phe grown-ups are touched in with 
a taithtul and sure hand Zerlina, the wrong sort of mother: Diana, the right 
sort of mother; Pauline, who would get her boots trom the village shoemaker 
in spite of their bumps, * because his wife died” ; Aunt Anna, who had no preju 
dices whatever about her tamily except that they were more gifted and more 
beautiful than any family had ever been betore They are all funny and human 
but the delightiulness of the book is in its childret We congratulate 7) 
Professional Aunt on that rarest of all things—a real understanding of children 
They are deliciou Tomus, dancing assiduously and industriously in’ black * 
velvet according to the stentorian instructions of Fraulein on the sota Right 
leg, To-mus, Lett leg, To-mus "> the nice boy with treckles " who discoursed 
it the dance on the hard tate which ordained that the biggest of his tive brother 
hould get the new trouser whether he were eldest or no which was the 
chowse of the whole thing": and last, but not least, Betty, Sara and Hugh, to 
whom the Aunt was Aunt You know, darlin’, says Hugh, instructing hi 
sister in Bible history Jesus would have been born in the manger, but the do, 
in the manger wouldn't let him.” Aunt Wogzles,” said Betty, as we walked 
home, “ | colleet for the prevention of children ; do you suppose Mr. Dudley 
would give me a penny 7” Aunt Wowggles is an adorable aunt, and we are 
glad that her own little love-story ended so happily ; but the children are the real 
sucee of the tale 


CANADA FOR WOMEN-EMIGRANTS 


A Summer on the Canadian Prairie, by G. Binnie-Clark Arnold 

PWO) sisters go out to joi their brother and his triend in Canada and to spend 
i summer in a one-roomed © shack” on the plains near Port Qu "Appell Phen 
ditfteulties and mistakes in the new lite are well told, but the book has the value 
of truth rather than of literature, and of experience rather than style It is an 
actual picture of settler-lite on a Canadian tarm, with the soil yet unbroken 
and the whole thing yet to make and to start The humour and courage of the 


one sister, to whom the splendid chances of the life and the country appeal, and 
who refuses to be daunted by the inevitable hardships and limitations, retrieve 
the situation It gives an added interest to this interesting book to know that 
truth and fiction join hands in it Miss”) Binnie-Clarke ha ve behleve 
actually made good.” The farm she bought at the end of the summer 
when the other sister went home, has succeeded, and she is) going bacl 
to Canada this year with four other girls to continue ftarmin near the 
lovely Qu'’Appelle Valley We understand that) she ha ipplied, with 
justification, for an extension of Sic Thomas O'Shaughne ‘s offer, and ask 
that land and aid shall be given to women applicants on the same terms as to 
men. Thus Miss Binnie-Clark has made a double succes one with this grapl 

humorous, sensible book, with its sense of the beauty of space and of flower T 
which Canadians tell us she has seized the real spirit of Canada and Canadian 
prairie life as it has never been seized betore mad the other with her farm, as a 
naking English history and establishing a tive tradition 


plucky Englishwoman 


und precedent in the King’s Dominions beyond the sea 


\ MISS 
The Emperor of the Air, by George Glendon Methuen 
PH literature of the airship is growing by k ips and bound but the trove 
not yet come when it can sately be expanded by any but a master-hand Onl 


the masters of their trade, suchas Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wells, understand that 


itself an invention «s nothing. It is in its relationship to actual life that 
interesting, and it must be shown in that relation or it fails to inter It 
not so shown in The Emperor of the Au The character ive entirely un 
vineing and unreal, trom the German Anarchist and his Russian wile, wh 


the airship and destroy Wall Street and the House of Lords with it, to the litth 
tan who runs its engines Such books are a natural con pucne t th rowt 

of aviation ; but an airship, however marvellous in its possibilities of peril and 
achievement, cannot carry a novel to success on its own win unaided | 


ina story about an airship, the tale’s the thing 


IH WORDS Ol AN ENPERI 
Lawn Tennis for Ladies, by Nes. Lambert Chambes Met 


IT is a pleasure to read such a sound and lively treatise on any subject a Mi 


Chambers'’s book on tennis She writes from a thorough knowledge and k 
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it that wl have not Round Silverwool the tale centres The love-story of good 
t i 7 t of vie H Luke Heron and Betty, the farmer's laughter-loving daughter, is nearly wrecked 
( , | by Silverwool, for the farmer shoots Betty in trying to shoot Luke's shepherd 
i In t T the ‘ he filehes the show cup from Silverwool by exhibiting the ram’s brother, 
{ the ‘ i ( ‘ tolen when a lamb, and kept hidden on an island Through the tale of bitter 
t " ill | la 1 and anger which rages round the two beautiful creatures, and amid the 
Vl | t ¢ bn plaved wit ! t of the moc live { the fell folk, some of whom are scarcely better than animals them 
terestis pe l experiences of their lve moves the figure of the littl deformed curate, Ishmael Grey He is 
| ' bt ty t rt a t {f their most memorable t tragic study of the power of spirit over flesh His are the victories of renuncia 
t tt i-ks i is M Hillyard, Ms Larcoml tion, greater than the victories of achievenent, as typified in Luke Heron, the 
Ml | i full trated th phot uy Altovether biz dalesman The style ot the book is simple and insouciant, the scenes are 
| t tt t ! .a wre ft or thrown together, one by the other, clear and carelk The sentences that sum 
plays . eels that he aonne ettiz tale for want p a situation are metimes almost quaintly trite But in this clarity and 
directness there is greater promise of a first book than there would have been 
inh page f elaboration and effort 


\ PORY Ol itil PELLS 
BOOKS TO ORDER FROM rH! LIBRARY 


Silverwool \rnold Lift-luck on Southern Roads, by Tickner Edwardes. Illustrated. (Methuen. 
IN { tal i Mr. 1 wH 1 Mr. Eden Phillpot Recollections of a Long Life, by Lord Broughton Vols. ILL. and 1V (John 
i | t | t ma lel t Murra 
tha { " le new writer The Undesirable Governess, by F. Marion Crawtord. (Macmillan 
t f tera s is a st it George Meck tath Chair-man, by Himself With an introduction by H.G 
rize ram marvell wert Well Constable 
t ‘ It ‘ A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE LXI 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep BY Horace HutrcuHinson. 


i) ! " N an ( Christ’s at Cambridge, but cricket, and not golf, at that time claimed hi 
Hey ‘ heal, i t tated, t lefter until next vea ittention He has, however, since then done much good service for the Oxford 
t if September ext of the mad Cambridge Golfing Society 

Nat il Goll ¢ ' ! I | W pha ‘ the reaso Mr. Joun Batt AND Mr. Granta 
t that furt erat is led them to think that t It was like old times again to read those first and second names for the 
kel oi ler to clo itsell tul tice next Septem medal on the first day at Hoylake—Mr. John Graham first with 80 and Mr. John 
TT | | Island are hot, and it likely enou Ball second with &1 rhe latter was only, it is true, equal second with Mr 
¢ a ‘ Weaver and Mr. Macdiarmid, and 
tt t lel the last one’s performance seems 
| t to have been a startling one, for 
| t t l i he won the handicap prize at 76 
toy | net, whence it is to be deduced 
, t ' t that he had five trokes in the 
t handicap ; and for a man with such 
h i tl 1 handicap as that te equal Mr 
Th f " t! John Ball’s score over Hoylake is 
lav I | Lot reat something to talk about Now, 
might f tl t these scores do not sound very 
next Sept | zood In these days, and in 
iS proy tt hat such good company, we expect 
' " tel ma t reel the best score for eighteen holes 
ly that Great Brita ll 1 to be below So Hoylake is a 
t t a distir | men, f eourse which is of special interest 
that cat ' t! jor the moment, because of the 
thiel { hat hiy booth amateur championship so soon to 
mnateut | | r an ! be played on it, and for this 
i cha md an ribut " meeting the tees were put back 
to be absent trom the battlefield to the full championship length 
re The inference, therefore, is that 
Me. FE. G. Rand this is a long and testing course 
If in an assembl { Ite which the local authorities are 
mvbody ment tl il { Mr voing to give us when we fore 
Rand HeCOn Ise i ret " gather at Hoylake, and quit 
Rand h. ves that the man right that it should — be ~ 
vho is the steadiest player in th Perhaps our prayers ought to be 
world It i great tril t for rain im the mterval, for the 
him that he ha ittained thi Hoylake greens are cruelly keen 
reputation, for he plays compara in a very dry spring, and the 
tively litth lt Lincoln’ Inn undergraduates come back from 
claims a greater part of his time, the inter-University match full 


wid uch If as he does play of a fearful respect for them 


(m the second day of the meet- 


thel in u form tf com ing the two Johns tied, at 8&1 
petition he is very much to | each, and that this was a fair 
feared He has won the Borough score for the course is shown by 
{ Deal Cup on hi favourite Mr. Graham's winning, with a 
Uursé tf Deal, and that with penalty handicap of two, the net 
i handicap me troke behinel score prize on this day. 
eratch His latest ctory was in 
‘a Lemdinm Semone wetaieta the OrueRS OF THE AMATEURS 
md Mr. Brann won » gallantly It is good to find Mr. Ball 
ior Home Park mcd there is ne and Mr. Graham keeping their 
doubt whatever that out of the 


game going so well; but what is 
many good players engaged Mi 


Kand played distinctly the best 
lf throughout the three day 


really better, because he is older, 
is the fine golf that Mr. Laidlay 
is evidently playing. The golfers 





It i i tribute t t! ritical of the Oxford and Cambridge 
facul Braid that tl h Society coming South report that 

vd ver Mr. Rand pla he is playing just as well as 
before, vet itchit hin either Mr. Maxwell or Captain 
play a fe trokes, he confidently Hutchison, which is a_ high 
declared that Home Park would standard, As_ between these 
win the tourna t. His wondertul galt two, it is said that Captain 
weuracy with all | club und Amro Hutchison is  out-driving Mr. 
the way in which he always plays ‘ Maxwell, which is not what we 
well within himself make him, - . should expect to hear. These, 


Braid perceived, an ideal four and tales of extra long driving 


some player Mr. Rand was at MR. E. G. RAND. by Mr. Robertson Durham, are 
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the principal ones which these travellers bring us from 
that 


ar country across the Tweed 


SUNNINGDALE AND ELSEWHERI 

rhe tournament at Sunningdale claims a_ little 
notice, although it was a handicap affair, if only for the 
fact that the final was carried to the nineteenth hole, and 
that that nineteenth hole was played in a hard hail- 
storm. The winner was that fine cricketer, Mr. Burnup 
and the loser Mr. Reader Harris. The former had two 
strokes allowance, the latter four, and the victor had just 
beaten Mr. Croome, who owed two, in the semi-final 
rhis tournament was notable for the number of matches 
that went to the nineteenth hole—a sign of fine handi- 
capping—and, luckily, the Sunningdale first hole is a 
very Satistactory one on which to settle a halved match 
It is eminently otherwise with at least one of our cham 
pionship courses Also the seore of 74 at which Mr 
H. E. Taylor won the medal at Sunningdale, and there- 
with rather scattered a good field, should be noted He, 
like Mr. Graham at Hoylake, had a plus two handicap 
and won the net score prize, as well as the gross. The 
International matches in which the ladies have been 
engaging at Westward Ho! show, among other facts of 
terest, that Miss Maud Titterton has lost none of het 
skill in the days that she has been absent from the lists. 
Her victories over Miss Ormsby of Ireland and Miss Kyk 
of Scotland, champions both of their respective land 





speak for themselves 


CADDIES LEARNING GREEN-KEEPING : WEEDING. 


There has lately been a great revival movement 


among golfers with regard to their duty towards their caddie Golf clubs and und also a six at the seventeenth At the latter hole he made one troke 
players all over the country seem simultaneously to have had severe pangs that was purely unintentional, striking the ball by mistake in the middle of hi 
preliminary waggle Luckily, the ball went torward and 
not backward, as it) someting low with the unpre 
meditated stroke Mr. Doherty wa ecoud with a score 
that would have been very ood indeed but for a 


calamitous second halt of the morning round Mr. Ouiltet 
and Mr Livingstone both played ved first rounds, but 


fell away afterward md Mr. Taylor was rather disay 
pointin after hi magnificent round it the mnin 
dale Meeting on the day before Phe reens at Sudbrook 
were perfectly admirable; indeed, it i dithieult to 
conceive anything smoother and truer With Mid-Surrey - 


also at his door, the Richmond golfer ha mne of the best 
putting in the world at his d 


po il 


GOLF FOR SALI 


Rather a pl sant legend ippear n the window ol 
what they call i store” in’ New York It i Gun 
and Golf Sold Here,” That i i very encouraging 
announcement fo be told that you can buy not only 
a full outfit, but also the very thin “wolt’’ itself, 1 
most heartening It ecu to have the = root nt the 
matter im it We have seen ino an English shop the 
advertisement of — the ile within of The Game ol 


Goll, Complete in i Box,” which we must take to 
include a whole outfit of | link md bunkers if it tell 
nothing but the truth; but this monosyllabic announce 





ment of the ile ot voll,” purely ecms to carry 
the busine i littl turther Presumably the faculty 
of playing golf was ineluded, and what a price a man 
might charge tor that! It is rather reminiscent of the 
tory of the man whe iW ritten up over i mall 
A LESSON IN RAKING BUNKERS. ironmonger’s shop the fearful word “ Pantometallurgicon 
He called the owner of the hop into the treet and, 
of conscience on the subject, and much is now being done towards removing the pointing to the word rid, Now, | want some of that, about a pint will be 
reproat h that golfers tempt bovs into the * blind alley ” employment ot carrying enough. in atin.” Similarly, it we could buy golf by the pint or 4 illon it would 
and then do nothing to prevent them developing into the chronically unem be very pleasant. And if goll, why not other thi i tatest ip” 


ployed We reproduce this week some photographs of 
the caddies at work on the course at Woking The system 
which has answered very well there, is very shortly that 
the club employ as their servants at a stated wage a 
certain number of boys Fhese boys must take thei 
turn at carrying clubs when they are wanted Phere 
are, of course, however, many days when the demand for 
caddies does not equal the supply It is then that the 
boys are rescued from mere loafing and are set to work 
on the green. They thus acquire a knowledge which 
may turn them into green-keepers or gardeners when 
they grow up. What is almost as important, they are 
made to do some definite work, subject to discipline and 
supervision, and prevented from acquiring that taste fot 


idling which approximates to an incurable disease 


Ture Dox Memoriar Cur 

Mr. Pollock played some very good golf last Saturday 
at Sudbrook Park in the competition for the Don Memorial 
Cup, which is open to members of the various clubs to 
which the late Mr. P. R. Don belonged, with the addition 
of Mid-Surrey, Sunningdale, Walton Heath and Woking 
The day was fine and the course was in beautiful order, 
so that some low scoring was only to be expected, but, 
still, 73 and 75 meant thoroughly good golf. It was only 
last week that we said that Mr. Pollock was not at his 
best on inland courses, and it is an opinion in which he 
himself heartily concurs, but on this occasion he did much 
to disprove it. His driving was for the most part ve 
long and straight, and he holed out all day with the 
greatest confidence. His second round might have been 





a wonderfully low one but for a series of disasters at the MOWING THE FOURTEENTH GREEN. 


third hole, which turned a_ simple five into a seven, 
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I ler that, if he tl dvert 1 lf, the wnel 
t N \ t ! t al | t S tu mstead of mie 
fue Lap INTERNATIONAI 
It ite rzed that the International match, coming immediately before 
the amateur chamy ! Pp, puts a severe extra stram upon Uhose who take part in 
II however i pusillanimous and effemimate vie which not shared by 
tive hie lor t t w, but < Internat il matches just before then 
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championship begins England, Seotland, Ireland asd Wales all played each 
ther at the end of last week at Westward Ho! with the result that Scotland 


came out top of the tree with three wins, England won two, Ireland one and 
poor Wales none Wales, indeed, have yet to win an International, but they 
we clearly getting better Not so very long ago their score was invariably 
represented by a depressingly uniform series of noughts. Against England, 
however, they not only “ broke their duck,” to use a cricketing metaphor, but 
won three matches out of the nine 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIG-GAME TROPHIES FOR VIENNA. 
[fo me kporor oF *Counrry Lirk.” 
Sik,—At very short notice a remarkably fine and representative series of bic- 


me trophies has been collected for the forthcoming Sports Exhibition at 


Vienna: and most of the specimens are already packec and pr »bably by this 
me on their way to their aestination. Chis successful result is due to the 
energy displayed by Mr. C. EF, Fagan, the secretary of the Natural I[listory 
Viuseum, who was specially deputed by the King to undertake the task, and 
sho set about asking the kind assistance of sportsmen and other owners of 
specimens, with the result that the basement storerooms at the Natural 
Ilistory Museum were soon crowded with such an assemblage of magnificent 
rophies as has rarely, if ever, been previously qualled ; and one could not 
! Ip wishing that some of the heads were to find a permanent piace in the 
iuseum, as some of them are far superior to the best on the walls and in the 
cases of the exhibition galleries. The accumulation was, however, not long 
iffered to remain on show, and a staff under the direction of Messrs, R »wiland 


Ward, Ltd., soon setabout getting the specimens properly packed inthe enormous 


ccumulation of cases which had been got toge ther for their reception, As 
the exhibition opens on May 2nd, the English exhibits cannot, of course, be 
on show at the opening day; but nobody ever expects a modern exhibition 
to be anything like complete at the first start. It was decided at the 


ommencement to limit the English section to species of big-game and other 
iuimals of sport occurring within the limits of the British Empire, inclusive 
of Protected States; and Mr. Lydekker was asked to draw up a list of such 
iv-game animals, The number in this list came to about one hundred and 
sixty-live, many ot the species being represet! ted by two or more local races, 


some of which would be reckoned by many naturalists as entitled to rank as 


pecies by themselves, Although it has not been found practicable to obtain 
trophies of all these one hundred and sixty-five species, a very respectable 
percentave of the whole will be represented, Owing to the absence of the 


King at Biarritz it has not yet been found possible to obtain specimens from 
the collections in the Royal Palaces; but the Prince of Wales has lent 
several specimens, including heads of Newfoundland caribou, musk-ox, tahr, 
markhor and the Javan rusa deer he last-named belongs to the race 
introduced from Java into the Mauritius, and is believed to be the record 
specimen for that tsland Phe Duke of Westminster is sending a magnificent 
skull and antlers of the extinct Irish elk, Lord Burton his unrivalled twenty- 
point Scots red deer head, and Mr. Charles Lucas specimens of the fine park 
red deer from Wareham Court, while, we believe, some of the magnificent 
fallow deer heads from Woburn have been lent by the Duke of Bedlord. \t 
any rate, Mr. J. G. Millais has contributed some of his noted heads of 
British roelhuck, Other contributors include the Earl of Ilchester, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Lamington, who has lent his unique pair of 
Indian lion skins; Mr. F. C, Selous, who sends one of the large really fine 





heads of the typical Southern race of the whive rhinoceros, and Captain 


Collins of the Bahr-el-Gazal Garrison, who contributes one of the few male 
heads of the giant eland of the Sudan eland at present in this country. Sir 
Kobert Harvey has sent a contingent of specimens from his well-known 
collection at Langley Park, near Slough; while contributions have been 
received from that much-travelled sportsman, Major C. S. Cumberland, as 
well as from Mr. Russell Roberts, a large portion of whose collection is 
exhibited on the walls of the Bath Club, General Sir Arthur Paget is 
another well-known sportsman who has contributed some interesting trophies ; 
und the names of Lord Hindlip, Lieutenant-Colonel Fairholme and Mr. W. 
\. Simpson Ilinchlifle likewise figure conspicuously on the list. To mention 


the names of all the sportsmen and owners who have lent specimens would, 





however, altogether exceed our limits of space, and ovr readers must wait for 


hese till the catalogue of the exhibition has been published. Sufficient has 
been stated, however, to indicate that the big-game portion of the British 
section will be a credit to the Empire which boasts more species of these 
animals and more big-game sportsmen than any other country in the world, 
It is much to be desired that the catalogue of the collection will be issued in 
such a form that it will be of permanent value to naturalists and sportsmen ; 
but in order to ensure this being so it is essential that the services of an 
expert should be engaged. It ought to be illustrated with photographs — 
} 


done in the best styl of all the finest ar 


FISH IN WELLS. 
{To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lire”) 
Sir, The Llindus of Southern India have a curicus habit of introducing 
fish into their wells, probably with the idea that they help to purify the 
water rhe murral is the species usually selected, and it is quite common to 
find a well occupied by one large fish of one and a-half pounds or more. As 


the mural is a predaceous creature, and food in a well must necessarily be 
scanty, the biggest of those put in would soon eat the rest up and remain sole 
survivor. In the compound of an hotel in Madras where I once stayed for some 
weeks there was a well with a murral of about two pounds init, This fish must 
have had some difficulty in getting enough to eat, and as he looked very thin 
I used to supply him with frogs during my stay. The ophiocephali live a long 
time out of water, and so are very easy tu transport alive from one place to 


another This, no doubt, accounts for their being selected to put into wells, 


more notable specimens, -I. R. 


I have found small masonry reservoirs, such as are used for irrigating gardens 
in Madras, occupied by another kind of fish, one of the smaller siluroids, 
called by the Tamils kelati and by naturalists Saccobranchus fossilis, These 
fish do not grow to more than three or four ounces in weight and are repulsive- 
looking creatures, quite black, with an array of feelers round the mouth and a 
sharp spine on either side. In asmall reservoir, the size of an ordinary room, 
I had seen fish every now and then come to the surface, so got out a rod and 
fished with a worm in order to find out what they were. They all proved to 
be kelati, and would certainly not have been put into the reservoir bv natives, 
as they look upon these black siluroids as very undesirable and are much afraid 
of the painful wounds inflicted by their spines. Undoubtedly the kelati were 
either carried in as spawn by birds or came in from some neighbouring pond 
during the heavy rains of the monsoon, At Ootacamund I found a well with 
some little English carp in it. These fish and tench have been acclimatised 
in the Southern Indian Hills and the lake is full of them. No doubt some 
Hindu fisherman, remembering the custom of the plains, had put part of his 
catch into this well. I caught one of the little carp and found it very 
emaciated, The people to whom the weil belonged assured me that the fish 
had been there for six or seven years. I may add that there are half-a-dozen 
kelati in a small tank in the Turtle [louse in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park. —P. L. B. 





A HUNTING SONG 
[To rue Eviror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—lI should very much like to know if it is possible to get the old song ot 
which I give some part below. When I was a boy it used to be sung with 
great spirit by an old servant. After he retired his son took down what he 
could from the old man, who had never learnt to read or write. I have been 


** scandle in scorn ” floors me WOLVERLEY 


able to interpret most of it, but 
A. FORDHAM. 

[We print the words of the song as they were taken down from the old 
man, The emendations suggested by our correspondent are given below. 
We shall be grateful if any of our readers can supply us with other versions 


of the words, or the tunes to which they are sung. —Ep } 
PALLY Ho! SONG. 
{ ) 1 just peeped over yon hill, 
And the ploughboy comes whistling along cross the fields, 
And the birds they were singing so sweet on its prey 2, 


(Chorus) And the huntsman to his hounds, Tally ho! hark away. 


, come, come, my brave sportsman, and make no delay, 
Come quick, saddle your horses, and then brush away, 
lor the fox that’s in view with scandle in scorn, 

Come, come, my brave sportsman, and join us along. 


Let ° us chase full fifty long miies, 
gates and stiles. 





Over hedges, over ditches, over high 
Up comes little David with his musical horn ; 


We shall soon overtake him, for his brush drags along. 


Ile led us a bus * three hours in full cry. 


Tally ho! 


was the hollow, and now he must die, 
We will cut off his brusn with hollowing wind ®% noise, 
And we will drink good success to all fox-hunting boys. 


(1) The sun (?), (2) on a spray, (3) Iie led us, (4) burst, (5) and. 





EXOTIC SALMONIDS ON THE MARKETS. 
{To rue Eprior or ** Country Lirr.’”’| 
Sirk,—As is obvious from the letterpress of the above articie (page 589 of 
your issue of April 23rd), the figures representing Salmo nerka and 3. gorbushia 
have been inadvertently inverted, The fish with larger scales (page 590) is 
the nerka, the other (page 559) being the gorbusha.—G. A. ROULENGER, 


SIMPLE METHOD OF PROTECTING PLANTS FROM SLUGS. 
{To tHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—Sometimes old gardens, especially those abounding in perennials and 
shrubs, are so infested with slugs that it is practically impossible to eradicate 
these pests. Under the circumstances seedlings and bedded-out plants have 
to be protected in some way. The usual plan is to makea circle of scot round 
the seedlings, but this gets washed away by the first heavy shower of rain, and 
is therefore not at all satisfactory. Tin ribbon, one and a-half to two inches 
broad, can be very easily cut out of old tin boxes, or one can get the thin 
iron ribbon used for reinforcing packing-cases. A strip of suitable length 
may then be bent round into the shape required to surround the plants. 
Slugs will not, as a rule, climb this metal fence, and matters can be made 
quite sure by sprinkling soot or Vaporite along the edge of the tin. Rain 
does not wash this away easily, as it lies against the metal. By bending a 
long strip twice round, like a watch spring, one can make the fence double, 
with a space half-an-inch wide between; the Vaporite or soot can then be 
sprinkled between the outer and inner rings. This makes an absolutely slug- 
proof kraal and is useful for protecting such plants as delphiniums, which 

slugs and snails will travel far to get at. —FLEUR-DE-LYS 
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\ PATRIARCH WITIE A’ PAST 
(To tHE Eprroxk or **Counrry Lirt.”} 

Sik,—There has recently died in the little hamlet of Stape, situated on 
the moors near Goathland, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, at the 
patriarchal age of ninety-five years, Mr. Willie Eddon, who supplied a most 
interesting link with the past. He told me that when quite a young man 
he used to act as carrier 
between Pickering anc 
Beverley = and between 
Severley and Hull, and 
this was in the days of 
those ghouls, the body- 
snatchers. Ile made a 
good bit of money at that 
time by conveying the 
bodies in his catrier’s cart 
from Beverley to Ilull. 
They were put out ready for 
him on the’ churchyard 
walls at night as he came 
by, and he placed them in 
his cart and covered them 
up with his goods until he 
got just outside Hull, where 
he was met by the doctors 
and medical students who 
required these bodies for 
anatomical purposes, As 
subjects im those days 
were very hard to get hold 
of for the dissecting-room, 
they resoried to these 
methods to obtain what 
they required, It was a 
very dangerous game for 
the body-snatchers, for to 
such an extent had the 
practice grown in certain 
places at that time that the 
churchyards were strictly 
guarded by men with loaded 
firearms with orders to 
A LINK WITH THE PAST, shoot on sight anyone 
entering the premises after 

dark, and it would also have been a very awkward matter for old Willie if he 


had been caught with the bodies in his cart; but, as he informed me with a 


fie 





sin ’ 


copped,’ 





chuckle, he never was The old man throughont his very long 
litle had never taken a single bottle of medicine, and his reason for this was 
that he had an idea that the corpses he used to convey in his cart were going 
eventually to be made up into medicines of various sorts, and he never could 
get this idea out of his head. However, he did remarkably well without it, 
being as hale and hearty a man for his years as one could possibly wish to 
see. —OXLEY GRABHAM. 





AN INSIDIOUS DISEASE. 
[To rue Epirror or ‘*Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sir,—I have three large bushes of box standing one on either side of my 
porch and another at the corner of the house on the same side. I believe 
these were planted about thirty years ago. They retained a good growth and 
seemed perfectly healthy until quite recently. Those by the porch have been 
kept in the shape of pillars, the other is almost round, and all three are about 
nine feet in height. About a week ago I noticed that all three had turned 
brown for about a foot up from the ground. Nothing has been done in 
the way of altering drains or paths, nor has weed-killer been used near 
them. The house faces north, consequently they get no sun, but this does 
not seem to have affected them hitherto, To-day I discovered an araucaria, 
which stands about filteen feet in front of the porch, on the margin of a 
pond, also slightly tinged with brown, I have been told that cats are fond 
of box, and will rub to and fro against it; but although there are several 
cats about the place, I have never seen any of them take the slightest interest 
in these bushes, and in any case they would draw the line at a *‘ monkey 
puzzle.” I should be very grateful if any of your readcrs could tell me what 
is the cause of the trouble and how it can be stopped.—F. M. 

[The fact that the plants have turned brown from the base upwards 
suggests that something is wrong at the roots. [i is possible that the soil 
has become too saturated with moisture, owing to causes of which we have 
no knowledge. Or it may be that the roots have penetrated some medium 


that is not suitable for the plants. The possibility, too, of disease suggests 
itself, but only an inspection of the affected shoots by an expert could 
determine this. Verhaps other readers may have experienced the same 
trouble; if so, their views on the subject would be welcome.——Ep, | 


rie DENTAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 
{fo rue Epiror or ‘*Counrry LiF.” } 
Sir,—I was pleased to read in Counrky Lit for April 16th a very 
properly eulogistic note of the liberality of the munificent but anonymous 
donor of the two hundred thousand pounds for what you rightly term a 
‘dental experiment of national importance.” It is very justiy to be called 
so; but what I should like to be allowed to point out is that it is an experi- 
ment which is bound to fail of anything like the success and benefit to the 
people that it ought to achieve, io long as their own ignorance and indif- 
ference stand, as they do, in the way. It is not without an object that I 
venture to draw attention to this, I believe that an immense deal may be 
done by school teachers, medical inspectors, district visitors, and all who 
come into touch with the poor and with their children in the way of 
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enlightening the parents as to their responsibility for the care of their children’s 
teeth, and, above all, of trying to get out of their minds the ignorant idea 
that the stopping of a tooth is such a terribiy painful operation that it is not 
worth while to have it done. For some reason the poor have a_ horror, 
which is almost like a superstition, of having teeth stopped, They 
will have them taken out very courageously, but cannot stand the steady 
strain of that horrid grinding machine which most of us know only too well. 
It is one of their worst faults to be weakly indulgent to their children, and 
they will not force them to be subjected to present pain for the future benefit 
of their teeth and general health, Again and again, in the part of the country 
where I live, we have fine young fellows, otherwise very physically fit, 
rejected as candidates for the Navy or for the Police Force, and also for the 
Army-—though in this last the requ rements do not seem to be quite so high 
for dental defects which might never have existed had care been taken in 
childhood. It is likely enough that, in the present state of moral and 
intellectual education, the latter argument is one that will make a stronger 
appeal to the parents than the former, and certainly the conclusion, 
that all possible care within their power, both at the hands of tix 
dentist and by the tooth-brush in their own hands, ought to be 
bestowed on the teeth of the children, is one which ought to be urged 
upon the parents by every conceivable argument. The added facilities 
which, it is to be hoped, the munificence of the anonynous donor you write 
of will afford should be pointed out to them, It is certain that they will soon 
be enjoying the benefits of a higher education than they have at present 
one which will enable them so fully to realise the advantage of bearing 
some present pain, whether in their own persons or those of their children, 
for the sake of great future benefit, that they will really act upon that 
conviction, They are far enough from that yet—I speak of country dwellers, 
for the most part; but in the meantime we can all, perhaps, do something to 
help them by impressing on them the necessity of looking after the children’s 
teeth, What might be called the present dental condition of the country 
is quite lamentable, and if we could estimate in the least the total of pain 
and failure due to it, the result would certainly astound us, And a very 
large percentage of itis capable of alleviation. —l. Gokpon 





UNORTILODON = PRIMROSES. 
{fo tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt.”] 
Sir,—lI am sending you an interesting photograph I have token showing 


primroses blooming actually on the beach in the North of Ireland. The 





PRIMROSES ON THE BEACH, 


conditions were so unusual that you might like to reproduce it AKTHUR 
MARSHALL, 


NEW PRESENTATIONS TO LINCOLN CITY AND COUNTY 
MUSEUM 
(fo rue Epiror or * Country Lire.”| 
Sir,—Some interesting Roman objects, found many years ago at Greetwell 
when the Roman villa there was unbared, have rec: ntly been placed in the 


City an 


County Museum, Lincoln. They consist of several bone pins and 
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a small bone spoor One of the pins resembles a bodkin, as it has a hole 
pierced at its thickest end for the purpose of holding a “fillet” of hair, 

fore arranging the mass, wl was then cleverly s« ured by inserting the 
pin with the strand of hair, thus fastenirg altogether on the head, The 





IN IRISTUCRAT, 


other pins are ornamented by very simple carvings at their thickest ends, and 
were probably used by Roman ladies to fasten their hair or their clothing. 
the spoon has a small, round bowl, while the handle terminates in a sharp 


vgs or extracting snails—a favourite dish with 


point, and was used for eating e 
the Romans—from their shells. A spoon used for this purpose was called 
“*cochlear.” Another addition to the Museum is a stone of about four feet 
in height, which was believed to have been originally discovered in the 
burial area near where the Sessions [louse now stands, The lettering on it, 
as translated by Prolessor Haverfield, is, ** To the memory of Claudia 
Chrysis (or Crisis), aged ninety, erected by her heirs.” This stone, or tablet, 
has been presented by Mr. C. C Sibthorpe, J. P.—G. W. 


AN UNCOMMON VISITOR 
fo rue Eprror or **Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sik,—It mayinterest some of your readers to know that at the end of last Novem- 
ber a wild goose paid a visit to a small loch close to the house here (Sutherland) 
and has remained there ever since, There are two tame swans, some Canada 
geese and wild duck on the loch, which are fed every morning, and no doubt 
they attracted the wild goose When it arrived it looked like a young one 
that had dropped out of a flock, or one that had lost its mates. I thought 
at first it was a grey lag, but 
now | think it is of the pink- 
footed species, as the bill is 
unlike that of a grey lag and 
like to that of a pink-footed 
goose, though its feet are 
not exactly pink but more 
orange. Itis perfectly at 
home and tame, and though 
well able to fly, it never 
leaves the loch. I am 
wondering if it will remain 


through the summer.—A., G, 


WINTER EGGS, 
{To THe Eprror.} 
Sik,—Having read some 
correspondence upon 
poultry in the recent 
numbers of Country LIFE, 
I write to call attention to 
a most beautiful breed 
called La Bresse, which is 
at present very little known 
in England. I enclose a 
photograph of each variety, 
the black and the white, 
from which it will be seen 
what a_ dainty - looking 
race they are, quite the A BUILDING 





BYE-LAWS TERRACE, 


| May 7th, 1910. 


aristocrats of the poultry world. They are not only beautiful to look at, 
but are celebrated in France for their laying qualities, and also for being 
one of the best of table birds. ‘‘ Poularde la Bresse” is there a household word, 
and it is well deserved, for their flesh is extremely white and delicate. The 
hens lay a wonderfully large egg, well over two ounces, and their average is 
about one hundred and seventy to one hundred and eighty in the year, 
A pen of seven black pullets, mate! to the cock whose photograph I 
enclose, laid between August 12th last and the end of February an 
average of about one hundred eggs per hen. Since the end of February 
eight of these pullets have laid three hundred and seventy-six eggs, an average 
per hen of one hundred and forty-five eggs up to May 1st. ‘This result, seeing 
that they have been out in all kinds of weather, speaks volumes in their favour 
They are an absolutely pure-bred little race which has existed in the province o| 
Aisne for centuries past. My record of eggs was as follows (the pullets 
were hatched about March anc began to lay on August 12th): August, fifty- 
six; September, ninety-eight; October, ninety-nine; November, one 





LA BRESSE HEN, 


hundred and six; December, one hundred and eleven ; January, one hundred 
and forty-two; February, one hundred and seven; March, one hundred and 
eighty-six ; April, one hundred and ninety ; total, one thousand and ninety-five. 
-TONBRIDGE, 
HOW NOYr TO DO II, 
[To tHe Eniror oF ** Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I am enclosing herewith a photograph of a row of houses that has 
been erected on the Ports- 
mouth Road close to 
Wimbledon Common, 
The photograph speaks 
for itself, and shows what 
class of dwelling is likely 
to be built round this 
beautiful open space if the 
movement for purchasing 
the land which threatens 
to come into the market 
for building purposes should 
fail. If those who are 
interested in the Common 
would sit down and imagine 
what the place would be 
like when such rows of 
houses had beenindefinitely 
multiplied in the close 
neighbourhood, and if they 
would consider at the same 
time that the working 
people who inhabit them 
would require tramlines, 
motor-omnibuses, and all 
the other abominations 
of modern traffic for their 
use, I think the fund 
would soon be full to over- 
flowmg.—WIMBLEDON 








